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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW-name with 
amis own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
®ut no commission allowed at these very 
tow terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
®y a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
far each. See address tag on each num- 
‘eer, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
4@rop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








THOSE CATALOGS. 


“We are deluged with catalogs,”’ says 
many a farmer. The questionable cata- 
logs have been so severely denounced that 
prejudice has arisen against catalogs in 
general, and in consequence many that 
contain much valuable information are ex- 
amined, if at all, for faults rather than 

for facts. Yet many of those published 
“by leading firms are prépared at great ex- 
pense and with much care. It is a farm- 
er’s duty to himself and his business to 
have some knowledge of firms at the cen- 
ters of population who furnish farm sup- 
plies, and such information comes, 
large measure, through a catalog. If rea- 
sonable statements which appeal to one’s 
judgment and good sense are made, why 
not rate the firm accordingly? If great 
yields are promised that seem rather 
fishy, why here is an opportunity for the 
exercise of good business judgment. Don’t 
too severely criticise leading and well- 
known firms that ask the price of postage 
on catalogs. It is always the best policy 
te demand something for something. The 
something for nothing is too oft disap- 
pointing. 

Many of these catalogs contain much 
agricultural information that will help 
any farmer by making him broader, even 
if he never directly patronizes any of these 
firms. The more one knows about his 
business the better farmer he will be. 


A TEST ACRE 
As a Text Book on Farming. 


We trust the suggestion made by our 
Howell Co., Mo., correspondent, Mr. Crot- 
senburg, in the RURAL WORLD of Jan. 
16, will be adopted by many of our read- 
ers during the coming season in some 
form or other. Farmers must do more in- 
vestigating for themselves. Maj. LeRoy 
Cardner brings out that idea in his 
thoughtful article on “‘Science of Agricul- 
ture,’ on this page. A vast deal is being 
done by investigators in this field in re- 
cent years, but there is infinitely more to 
be learned than has yet been found out; 
and in all the realm of human activity no 
one has better opportunities to make orig- 
inal investigations than the farmer, and 
nothing would be more helpful to him 
than to do this. It is true that there is 
much ignorance among farmers regarding 
their business. The thought that Maj. 
Cardner expresses along that line is 
touched upon by our Barry Co., Mo., corre- 
spondent, “Farmer,” in an article for 
which we have not space in this issue. 
“Every day I feel the need of a better 
knowledge of my business, farming. I am 
raising hogs at a good profit, yet I could 
no more score a hog than I could make a 
woman’s dress. * * * I am going ‘it 
blind. * * * But I propose to learn these 
things and in a hurry, too, in some way 
or other. * * * Think of a merchant 
who would undertake to meet competition 
with no more knowledge of the quality of 
goods than I have of hogs or cattle; or a 
lawyer, school teacher, preacher, miller, 
banker, editor, etc., etc., what would be 
the result?” 

In the article “Farmer’’ expresses the 
wish to go to Columbia and take the Short 
Course in the Agricultural College, but 
cannot. Yet he is going to get the knowl- 
edge he needs—and he will. So can others 
if they will. 

The soil is the basis of all farming 
operations. It, then, should get the farm- 
er’s first attention and be studied most 
carefully, and its varying characteristics 
learned. Hence we think Mr. Crotsenburg 
is on the right track when he suggests 
setting aside a “‘test acre” as a means of 
gaining more knowledge of his business, 
But instead of planting that to one crop, 
all to be cultivated by one method, would 
it not be productive of more information 
if the acre be divided into a number of 
parts—say ten, thus having ten plots of 
1-10 of an acre in each—and these planted 
to a series of crops and these subjected to 
different methods of culture? For exam- 
ple, suppose five of the plots were set 
aside for corn, to be planted one plot after 
another, a week intervening between each 
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| Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
| time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 
plies to rich and poor alike. If you want 
to continue to receive its visits renew. 
If you like the paper, your neighbors 
would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
as many of them as you can to join in a 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the renewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
month. Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
by the end of December, he will not get 
| the issues for January, 1901. If he wants 
; them he should promptly remit for them. 
|The present issue is sent to some whose 
|terms have expired, but it will be the 
last sent until renewals are received. 











planting, then all cultivated alike through 
| the season; the other set of five plots to 
| be planted all on one date, ground pre- 
pared the same way, etc., but each plot 
to be treated differently after planting— 
one to get only shallow culture, another 
only deep culture, another first shallow 
}and then deep, another to be hand noed 
|only and the fifth to get no culture, but 
|the ground to be mulched to keep down 
the weeds. Or a series of fertilizer tests 
| could be adopted testing the value of dif- 
ferent forms of fertilizers, and different 
methods of applying these. 

When one has once begun to investigate 
for himself, the suggestions as to what 
and how will come to him thick and fast, 
and while he will gain much and valuable 
information, not the- least-valuable fect 
that he will disclose to himself is that 
there is so much to learn. Then he will 
begin to see the need of accepting the con- 
clusions of other investigators, it being 
impossible for him to uncover all the facts 
that he needs in his business. But in 
making investigations on his own account 
he will have acquired a most valuable fac- 
ulty—that of being able to “‘size up” the 
work of other investigators and appropri- 
ate the results of their labors and apply 
them to his own use. 

One word of caution—be slow to reach 
positive conclusions. Agriculture is far 
from being an exact science. There are a 
multitude of facts entering into the 
growth of a corn plant, some of which 
may be brought to bear in one season 
when deep cultivation was practiced and 


affect the result, while they would not be 
in another season when the same. culture 
was given, thus producing a different re- 
sult. Many farmers are apt to jump to 
conclusions without inquiring regarding 
all of the facts. 


PHELPS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
but little winter so far, hardly an inch of 
snow has fallen. There is a good pros- 
pect for wheat in this vicinity. I read 
the RURAL WORLD with interest, and 
especially Mr. Heaton’s Week by Week. 
In a recent one of his letters, I notice 
that he has lots of rabbits and no way of 
catching them. If he will write to me I 
will tell him how to successfully catch 
them, and he can either eat them or chop 
them up for the chickens. In the neigh- 
borhood where I live the rabbits are 
somewhat scarce, yet since the middle of 
September I have caught 98. I have sold 
about two-thirds of them, receiving from 
the sale over $4. ROBERT C. JONES. 


GET GOOD CLOVER SEED. 


As farmers become better informed re- 
garding the feeding value of clover hay as 
a supplement to that great carbonaceous 
food so abundantly raised on our farms— 
corn—and with its wonderful ability to 
enrich the soil in which it is grown with 
nitrogen, that element of plant growth 
that is so expensive if furnished in some 
of the forms of fertilizers sold on the 
market, they are studying much more 
carefully all conditions essential to secure 
a good stand. The difficulty of getting the 
crop started oft deters farmers from 
growing this valuable crop. One of the 
first essentials to this end is the securing 
of good seed and seed that is free from 
adulteration. The high price asked in the 
markets for clover seed of the best grade 
(prices range from~$1 to $9 per bushel) 
will induce some farmers to procure low- 
er-priced seed, trusting to weather, soil 
and luck to get the best results. Such pol- 
icy is very unwise and leads to the dis- 
couragement of the growing of the crop 
because of failure to get a stand. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a bulletin (No. 
123) on this topic, prepared by Prof. A. J. 
Pieters, which should be read by all farm- 
ers. In this bulletin are cuts of clover 
seed and a few of its impurities, much 
magnified, so that a farmer may be able 
to detect these deleterious seeds. 

- Prof. Pieters says: ‘Low-grade seed 
usually contains a large amount of brown, 
dead seeds. These reduce the percentage 
of germination of the sample and conse- 
quently reduce its value. In order to use 
the right amount of seed for a good catch 
of clover, it is necessary to know how 
much of the seed will grow. When 15 
pounds are sown to the acre and only one- 
half of the seed sprouts, it is equivalent to 
using only 7% pounds of seed which is all 
good,.and a correspondingly poor stand is 








dicates weak seed, and such seed will 
produce weak plants. These seeds are 
light and are blown out in well-cleaned 
samples, but may be present in large 
amounts in low grades. 

“It is not a difficult matter for anyone 
to test his clover seed for germination. A 
good germinator can be made with two 
dinner plates and a folded piece of flannel 
cloth. The seeds should be placed be- 
tween the folds of the dampened cloth, 
which is then laid on one plate, while the 
second plate is inverted over the first. 
When tests are made during the winter, 
the plates should be put in a warm place 
so that the temperature will not fall much 
below 50 deg. at night and 60 or 70 deg. 
during the day. The sprouts should be 
counted and removed from day to day 
until the conclusion of the test. If the 
seed is good and the conditions are right, 
red clover should begin sprouting vigor- 
ously the second or third day, and in four 
or five days nearly all the good seeds will 
have germinated. A few will come on 
later, and seed-testing establishments 
generally allow ten days as the limit for 
red clover. In case many seeds remain 
hard at the end of ten days it is fair to 
consider ‘that one-third of them would 
grow after a reasonable time in the field.” 


ALFALFA. 


Those sections of the country where ai- 
falfa can be grown have in thiscropone of 
the most valuable of our forage crops. It 
supplies the protein that is such an essen- 
tial food element, and does so at small 
cost, because of its immense growth when 
all conditions are favorable. It has been 
grown successfully in portions of nearly 
every state in the Union. Alfalfa is val- 
uable in a permanent pasture, as it lasts 
for eight and ten years, as the roots often 
penetrate the soil to a depth of ten feet, 
though usually about half this depth. 

It requires a rich, loose soil with a 
porous sub-soil. The ground should be 
plowed deep and then finely pulverized, 
and be free-vf weed seed as possible. for 
during the first year the plant is very deli- 
cate. Hence it is best to sow on land that 
has been occupied by a well-cultivated 
plant. It is sown broadcast or by suitable 
drill, generally about 20 pounds of seed per 
acre. When sown for hay more seed is 
sown, as the hay will be finer. The seed 
is sown in the spring after all danger 
from frost is passed. Alfalfa seed is quot- 
ed at 15c to 20c per pound, according to the 
quantity. 

Would not small test patches of alfalfa 
be wise in districts where it is not now 
grown? As stated it requires a porous 
subsoil for best development, and this is 
lacking in many sections of our middle 
west states; yet.in all of these there are 
areas in which alfalfa can be grown if 
pains are taken to get it established. 


A QUERY BOX. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: What makes 
my wheat have a yellow look? Rye sown 
next to this wheat looks green. Half of 
some blades of this wheat are yellow, and 
the whole of other blades; then some 
blades are green. I was told to pasture it 
closely, which I am doing. I sow wheat 
only for grazing, and expect to plant this 
wheat field to corn in the spring. 

There are some wolf dens in my corn 
field. At these dens the ground is mellow 
for a considerable depth and raised. On 
these spots the corn did much better than 
elsewhere. Deep plowing is the thing. 

A neighbor got Iowa seed corn. He said 
it did not grow over two or three feet 
high and was not extra good corn. He 
advised me not to get seed corn grown 
north of Missouri. A Texas friend says 
that he never gets seed corn farther north 
than Kansas. Where is the best place in 
your estimation to get seed corn? What 
kind do you consider the best to yield? I 
feed stock cattle and work teams. 

This friend in Texas says that home- 
grown red oats will yield better than the 
northern grown. Is this the rule with oats, 
or is it better to get the northern grown 
oats? The ‘“‘New Century Wonder Corn” 
is described in the catalogs as stooling 
from 10 to 20 stalks from one kernel, and 
that each stalk has three to seven ears 
from eight to ten inches long. It is claim- 
ed that the yield from this variety per 
acre is 150 bushels. Who has tried this 
corn and with what success? What would 
it do in this section? 

I am going to plow and double disc sod 
and sow big German millet. When is the 
best time to plow the sod? I would like to 
have the name of a responsible firm that 
handles the genuine big German millet, in 
the section of the country that you would 
advise me to procure the seed. Local 
dealers do not always have the genuine 
big German millet. Is a second crop cf 
millet on’ the same ground possible, or 
would it be better to sow cowpeas after I 
cut millet? 

This is my first year with the RURAL 
WORLD, and I like it very much. 

R. L. BRYSON. 

Chickasaw N., Ind. Ter. 

The cause of the wheat turning yellow 
could only be determined by an investiga- 
tion. It may be in the soil or it may be an 
insect—possibly the Hessian fly. Probably 
the Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Stillwater, Okla., can 
suggest what is the trouble. 

Mr. Bryson concludes that because the 
corn on the old wolf dens did much better 
than elsewhere that deep plowing is the 
thing. The conclusion is not altogether 
warranted by the facts presented. The 
stirring that the soil got by being bur- 
rowed would be quite different from that 
given it by deep plowing. In the latter 





inevitable. Slow germination usually in- 


case a slice of soil. to the depth of the 
furrow slice is practically turned upside 





down. In some localities this, if the fur- 
row slice is a very thick’one, would be an 
improper thing to do, bevause it would be 
placing that part of the soil that the sun 
and air, the rains and the dews and other 
forces of nature had been at work on for 
centuries, preparing it for plant growth, 
below the reach of the large proportion of 
the feeding roots of farm crops, while 
there would be piaced on top soil that was 
not in a condition to serve as a seed bed 
or to furnish food for plant growth, at 
least until it had been acted on by nature 
and put in condition for the purpose. This 
is not true of all soils, but it is true of 
some; and it is much safer, if one wants 
to deepen the soil on his farm by plowing, 
to do so gradually through a series of 
years, by running the plow an inch deeper 
with each plowing. Then, too, while the 
deep plowing that Mr. Bryson would do 
would be a very. different operation from 
that of the wolves in burrowing their 
dens, these dens had been inhabited, pos- 
sibly, for many years, and because of this 
had become enri¢hed. with elements of 
plant food. 

A more natural,,cheaper and more ef- 
fective method of deépening a soil than 
by plowing is by alternating shallow-root- 
ing crops with those that are disposed to 
root deeply. Clover and alfalfa, for ex- 
ample, send their roots to much lower 
depths than do corn, wheat and millet. 
Hence when a clover field has been plowed 
up there has been left in these lower 
depths a mass of clover roots. These de- 
cay and their substance, in a form fit for 
food. for other plants, becomes incorpor- 
ated with the soil, and this is made more 
porous by the substance and by having 
been “‘bored full of holes,” 

In the matter of seed corn and oats, it 
is generally considered good policy to use 
northern grown seed; yet we do not think 
it well to go very far out of one’s latitude 
for seed. We have, however, seen excel- 
lent results from New England grown 
corn, potatoes and many garden vegetable 
seeds’ when planted \m. North Missouri. 
For Oklahoma and Indian Territory we 
would prefer seed corn grown but little if 
any farther north than St. Louis. Seed 
oats, we think, will bear a wider range. 
Much will depend, though, on the variety. 
With many plants there seems to be need 
of acclimation. 

Advertisements of responsible seed 
houses will be found in the RURAL 
WORLD from whom German millet seed 
can be obtained. 

We would most decidedly prefer to grow 
a crop of cowpeas after millet rather than 
a second croo of millet the same season. 

As to the best time for plowing the sod 
for the millet crop, that can best be deter- 
mined by experience, and those of our 
readers in Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
who have had the experience will confer 
a favor on Mr. Bryson by giving him the 
benefit of this through our columns. 


SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Though man 
has lived upon the earth several thousand 
years, and has tilled the ground and 
reaped its products, he yet knows but 
little of the art and still less of the sci- 
ence of agriculture. What he has learned 
is merely the result of groping in the 
dark, the fruits of conjecture and experi- 
ment unguided by a knowledge of prin- 
ciples. Were the practitioners of every 
other art as ignorant of the principles 
upon which their processes are founded, 
we would not have emerged from the 
darkness of past ages, and almost every 
modern discovery and invention would be 
unknown. It is to modern science that 
we are indebted for our progress in phy- 
sical comforts and the vast numbers of 
enjoyments which have been added to the 
lives of the cultivated classes, and which 
are partaken of, in measure, by even the 
least intellectual. Very few of these great 
discoveries have been made by chance and 
by ignorant persons, much fewer than 
are by some supposed. They have gener- 
ally been made by persons of competent 
knowledge, who have sought for them, 
and who have met their reward through 
much painstaking investigation. The facts 
that have gradually accumulated, the ob- 
servations recorded by patient observers, 
have been applied by those who were 
more skilled and who have been led to ex- 
tend their inquiries beyond the depths al- 
ready known, and to bring up therefrom 
new truths which add to the pleasure or 
the well-being of mankind. 

They who are themselves unacquainted 
with the principles of their art must be 
incapable of employing opportunities for 
experiment, must be unable to observe 
aright, or to investigate, and can never 
strike out anything new that may be use- 
ful in art, or’ curious or interesting in 
science. They, on the other hand, who 
are familiar with the reasons for the pro- 
cesses they employ, may, perhaps, be- 
come improvers of the art they work at, 
or even discoverers in the science con- 
nected with it. They are daily handling 
the tools and utensils with which new 
experiments are to be made, daily wit- 
nessing the operations of nature, are al- 
ways in the way of perceiving what is 
wanting or what is minus in the old meth- 
ods, having a better opportunity for mak- 
ing improvements, and, if they possess 
the requisite ability, can take advantage 
of them; for, as has been well said by an 
able writer on the chemistry of agricul- 
ture: “He that is master of principles is 
like a watchman in a belfry—the whole 
city is before him. He who cannot rise 
above detail is like a man in an alley, 
who does not know what is passing in the 
next street.” 

It is by no means n that a man 
should do nothing else but study known 


truths, or devote himself to investiga- 
tion, in order to become skilled in the 
knowledge or principles of his art or pre- 
fession. Some of the greatest men of 
science have been engaged in the pursuits 
of active life, devoting to study only a 
modicum of time beyond that required by 
the demands of business. The time has 
passed when it was deemed absurd to con- 
sider these callings incompatible, and 
he who now deems the application of 
science to agriculture a theme for ridicule 
has himself become a fair subject for the 
pity, if not for the contempt, of well-in- 
formed men. 

Every farmer knows that the quantity 
of produce which may be obtained from a 
given space of ground varies much, other 
things being equal, according to the skill 
of the cultivator; but everyone is not 
aware that skill is in reality merely the 
application of the rules of vegetable 
physiology to each particular case. This 
application is frequently made by those 
who are unconscious of the derivation of 
the rules. We are apt to overlook the 
causes that have influenced a course of 
practice and to ascribe the improvement 
we witness to a mere advance in art, not 
considering that the advance must have 
had a cause, and that the cause can only 
be the work of some master hand, which 
is afterward blindly followed by the com- 
munity. LE ROY CARDNER. 


SUGGESTIONS TO HOMESEEKERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Crotsen- 
burg, in his letter, ‘“‘A Word to Homeseek- 
ers,” hits the nail on the head when he 
says “If you have a home of your own, 
out of debt and making a good living, 
don’t come here or go anywhere else.” 
That is just what I have always suggest- 
ed to everyone who has asked me about 
North Arkansas. Let well enough alone. 
So often we read long and flowery letters 
about some country that one knows noth- 
ing about. When you read these letters 
you think, of course, that this is the 
country. A great many people have sold 
their possessions for just what they could 
get and have gone to this especially fa- 
vored country, and find it is not what 
they expected to find. After they have 
expended all their money and have work- 
ed a year or two, they are sick enough to 
leave there and go somewhere else and 
usually do go. . 

If a real estate broker is asked about 
the country, you will most assuredly get 
a favorable reply; and it is so much 
easier to believe a favorable than to be- 
lieve an unfavorable report. This is why 
so many people are dissatisfied and will 
pull up and leave a section where some 
other men are doing reasonably well. If 
one comes to our town and asks a real es- 
tate man, “Can a person make a living 
here?” he invariably will say, ‘‘Yes;”’ and 
will cite the inquirer to Mr. A or Mr. B, 
who lives out a few miles from town. 
Sometimes he will take the time and incur 
the expense of hiring a livery team to 
take the man out to see these farmers. 
This agent will take particular pains to in- 
quire of Mr. A or Mr. B if he did not 
make all the money here on the farm 
with which to make all his improvements. 
By stepping across the road and asking 
Mr. C how much money he brought here 
with him and expended, and what his re- 
turns were for the same, quite a different 
story would be told. One may go to any 
section of country and, on inquiry, find 
some men doing exceedingly well, while a 
near neighbor is hard up and can scarcely 
make enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether. Why is this? Because some men 
will thrive and do well anywhere they 
may go, while others, seemingly just as 
good managers, are always meeting with 
adversity and are getting poorer all the 
time. No matter where they go they find 
it worse than they were expecting and are 
dissatisfied. 

IN FULTON CO., ARKANSAS.—I have 
lived here in Fulton Co., Ark., eleven 
years. When I came here, I was told by 
real estate men that anything we planted 
would grow and do well and make money. 
They told me what to plant and how to 
cultivate, etc. The question I asked was 
simply, “‘Do people who come here have 
good health and make a living?’ I was 
answered in the affirmative. I knew if 
such were the case I could do likewise. 

I am now over 60 years old and have 
better health and weigh more now than I 
did ten years ago. I expect to live and die 
right here in Fulton Co., Ark. I am well 
fixed, having 280 acres of good land within 
one and a half miles of Mammoth Springs, 
one of the best towns in the state. When 
I moved here I had no money, and was in 
debt, had an old team, a large family of 
girls and one boy 14 years old. I was so 
stricken with heart trouble I could not 
work over three hours out of 24. I could 
not sleep well. But these girls, my boy 
and my noble wife were workers. I did 
the managing. We did not work so hard, 
but were out early and late and rested in 
the heat of the day in the cool shade. We 
planted early garden truck, strawberries, 
raspberries, black cherries and fruit trees 
each year, until now we have 50 acres in 
fruit and berries, all bearing nicely, and 
bringing us a good living. We seldom go 
to town without taking something with 
us to sell. All these good girls but one 
are married. The boy is still single. The 
married girls are living on farms joining 
mine. They have married reasonably well 
and are doing well. None of us use to- 
bacco or whisky. We have plenty of veg- 
etables to eat the year around, and never 
sit down to the table without some kind of 
fruit to eat. We have plenty of chickens 
and sweet potatoes to eat this winter. 





Last year we built a large resi- 
dence and have a good barn and pienty of 





MAJOR LEROY CARDNER. 


RURAL WORLD readers will 
be pleased to see the accom- 
panying picture of Major LeRoy 
Cardner, one of our correspond- 
ents, now under medical treat- 
ment in the hospital of the Na- 
tional Military Home at Leav- 
enworth, Kan., and to read the 
brief sketch of his military his- 
tory: 
Maj. Cardner was assigned to 
duty as First Lieutenant, Com- 
pany C, First Arkansas Infan- 
try, by an order of the War De- 
partment in the early 60s, and 
soon after, by special orders, 
was assigned to duty perma- 
nently as Acting Assistant Ad- 
jutant General, First Brigade, 
Frontier Division, Seventh 
Army Corps, Brig.-Gen. John 
Edwards of Iowa Commanding. 
Maj.-Gen, Fred Steele was corps 
commander. Maj. Cardner re- 
tained this responsible position 
until the volunteer army was 
disbanded by general orders 
from the War Department in 
1865. At the close of the 
war he made _ 8&t. Louis 
his home, and for. 16 years 
was employed in the newsroom 
of the St. Louis “‘Republic.”” In 
1885 he engaged successfully in 
the real estate business and 
made many friends. In 1892, having bought 
a farm, he removed to Ripley Co., Mo., 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits. He 
worked hard to secure the building of the 
steel bridge across the Current river at 
Doniphan, and his friend, H. W. Sebas- 
tian, of this city, secured the contract. He 
never lost faith in the ultimate bright 
future of Southeast Missouri. In 18% Maj. 


Cardners’ health failed and he gradually 
grew worse, until he became an almost 
hopeless invalid. Last April he entered 
the hospital at the Military Home, and 
has since been under the special care of 
Capt. J. L. Lauck of the medical staff, 
who has done all that medical skill could 
suggest His many friends hope for his 
ultimate recovery. : , 








horses, cattle and hogs, and also a few of 
the Angora goats. We have a nice flock 
of Light Brahmas. If you ask me or any 
of my folks, “Do you want to move to a 
better country than North Arkansas‘? you 
will be answered with an emphatic ‘“‘No!"' 

Then just go to my neighbor who lives 
less than a mile from here and who had, 
when I located here, 100 acres of land lying 
within a mile cf Mammoth Spring 1 
bought 40 acres from him eleven years 
ago, paying $1,030 for it in time payments. 
Ask him if a »aan can make a living here 
and he will tell you that he has failed to 
do so, and that he is now in debt more 
than his land would bring. He has three 
large, strong buys and one daughter, all 
having good nealth. But they mostly use 
tobacco and whisky and don’t work. Such 
is life! We are out of debt with little ex- 
ceptions and have a nice home onty one 
and a half miles from a city of 2,000 in- 
habitants, We usvally raise good crups, 
save what we raise and make all out of 
them we can. 

On one acre of sweet potatoes last yeur 
I raised over 200 bushels of extra fine po- 
tatoes. I built a good potato house and 
put them into it. They are keeping nicely 
and will remain there until next March 
and April, when they will bring % cts. to 
$1 per bushel; while most of my neighbors 
sold their crops of sweet potatoes at 25 to 
40 cts. per bushel. By canning up my 
blackberries I made out of them 7 cts. per 
quart net. I also cleared on two acres of 
tomatoes $75 by canning them, while some 
of my neighbors hauled their tomatoes to 
Thayer, Mo., a distance of five miles, and 
sold them for 15 cts. a bushel, which did 
not more than pay living wages for haul- 
ing them. We are not favored with rail- 
road facilities as are some sections. We 
have but one road and one express com- 
pany, and we are at their mercy. We 
have the promise of another railroad in 
the near future. D. 8S. HELVERN. 

Fulton Co., Ark. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I was getting 
a diminutive watch fixed to-day. The boss 
was a manufacturer of jewelry. I thought 
as I watched him that to make machinery 
of any kind required a thorough-going 
mind. Think of a locomotive! How com- 
plete the work! Think of a transit! (I 
mention this, for I followed one for 
years.) How thorough a workman must 
he be who makes one; the verniers, the 
gradient on the rim of the compass plate; 
the levels, even the needle-post; no botch 
does such work. 

But thoroughness should be found in any 
worthy business, or calling. The thor- 
ough-going farmer is the one who suc- 
ceeds. He knows all about his business 
matters. His agriculture is thorough. His 
stock are thoroughbreds, or nearly so, and 
every appliance, and tne manifest care, 
proclaim him a thorough man. If such an 
one does not succeed it is because of a 
preventing providence over which he has 
no control. 

While there I was introduced to a gen- 
tleman with whom I entered into conver- 
sation. He said that he had been in the 
milling business and had lost $16,000 at it. 
He had also paid $6,000 of security. He 
looked as if he were in the prime of life. 
He was bigger than I am or ever was by 
half, and twice as stout as I ever was or 
expect to be on this planet. He was doing 
a solid job of loafing. 

The lesson which I wish to draw from 
this is about going security. I am out a 
few dollars by it, not many, just enough 
to cut my eye teeth. It has been years 
since then, and my neighbors soon found 
that on no account would I endorse for 
them. I would not go on the paper of a 
son. My plan and practice with them was 
to say, “Go to the maker of this sale, ask 
him if he will take my individual obliga- 


tion for what you may bid off; if he does, 
bid on what stock you want, but remem- 
ber it belongs to me until you bring me 
the note. If I have to pay the note off I 
will drive the stock home.” The boys and 
neighbors knew I would do this, and in 
every instance they brought me the note. 
I did not offend my friends, for they knew 
my practice and never asked for my 
name. I prefer to lend the money out. of 
hand rather than to go security, and 
have often done it. The foregoing is my 
practice. I do not say that it is the proper 
Way, or even a good way, but it suits me, 
and I am the one to please in the matter. 

“It snows and it blows and it’s cold 
frosty weather,” and that reminds me of 
the apple bees and corn huskings of my 
young days. Especially of the plays after 
the apples were done, and the corn was 
husked, This was all before I was 17 years 
old. I was fond of the forfeit I was en- 
titled to when I husked a red ear. You 
may guess what it was. Then, do you re- 
member how “we marched down to old 
Quebec, while the drums were loudly 
beating?’”’ Perhaps I didn’t like a kissing 
bee, and very perhaps I did. 

The boys and girls of those kissing bees 
were subsequently the tamers of these 
western wilderness. Sturdy “lads and 
lassies,”” undaunted by the hardships of 
pioneer life. They didn’t know much of 
classical music, had never heard of Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, or the Tannhauser; but 
they could sing ‘Hail Columbia,” and 
‘“‘“My Native Country Thee,” and to me it 
sounded as if all the throstles and thrush- 
es were warbling their sweetest. 

The catalogs are coming. I like a hor- 
ticulture and floriculture catalog. I am 
like Henry Ward Beecher in this respect, 
and only in this respect. But I have been 
badly deceived more than once. The Chi- 
nese Matrimony vine I paid 40 cents for 
and it came by mail. It is worth $2.40 an- 
nually to pull up its wretched sprouts. 
[aes Chinese Lantern plant could very 
easily become a pest, for its seeds remain 
in the ground about the plant and sprout 
like foxtail. Any Chinaman, or any other 

an, may have all my matrimony vines 
and lantern sprouts when they come up in 
the spring. If I am about I will assist 
— in digging them up. Many things 
warranted as hardy have perished the 
first winter. The nurserymen should state 
the latitude and longitude in which the 
plant is hardy. For instance, the Witch 
Hazel, a pretty and small tree, is hardy in 
the eastern states north of fowa, but here 
it is anything but hardy. Not only that, 
but they should advise as to the best soil 
in which to plant, and point out proper lo- 
cations. However, send on the catalogs. 
We will experiment. I have an idea that 
the western farmer can afford to try a 
thing as well as anybody. I shall expect 
seeds from the agricultural department as 
usual. 

EDWARD BAMFORD HBATON. 

Warren Co., Iowa. 





This is the season of the year when 
farmers should have plenty of postage 
stamps on hand to enclose to advertisers 
for all kinds of catalogs, circulars, etc. 
They cost but a trifle and there is hardly 
ore of them that is not found interesting 
and instructive If you would keep up 
with the procession you must keep posted 
in the advance that is being constantly 
made in every branch of business. When 
writing for catalogs state you saw the 
advertisement in COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—More atten- 
tion is being paid to the rearing of milch 
cows, SO we soon expect an increase. Hogs 
have decreased from scarcity of sows, 
some cholera and from better prices on 
the markets. J. N. COONS. 
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She Dairy. 


NEW MILK FEVER TREAT- 
ba MENT. 











Fearing that some of our readers may 
have overlooked the article by C. D. 
Lyon on this page in the RURAL WORLD 
ef January 9, in ‘which he describes the 
“new treatment” for milk fever, or failed 
to fully appreciate its value, we take oc- 
easion to urge all dairymen to reread the 
article and then put it where they can 
get it to refer to in case of need. Acting 
en this suggestion may result in saving 
the life of your best cow—it is usually the 
best that dies with milk fever. 


—_— 
THE NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTER 
MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Will hold its ninth annual meeting in 
St. Paul, Minn., February 18-22, 1901. We 
hope there will be a goodly representa- 
tion of Missouri creamery men in attend- 
ance, and that they will be in shape to 
compete for the $100 State Association 
banner. There must be ten entries from 
a state to entitle the delegation to com- 
pete for this. Every entry that makes a 
score of 90 or more will get a diploma of 
merit, and will share in the premium 
fund of $5,000. Send to E. Sudendorf, sec- 
retary, Elgin, Ill., for official program. 


hn pe te eonlcmmaemtasnced 
A DAIRY COW RATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
finished threshing a crop of Kaffir corn, 
six acres made an average of 72% bushels 
to the acre from the machine, I threshed 
some sorghum and it yielded only 2% 
bushels to the acre. 

I have 600 bushels of Kaffir corn and 
Indian corn in the ear ground, and in- 
tend mixing this with oats to feed to my 
dairy cows. Do you think this a good 
ration for them? The cows do not seem 
to want the Kaffir corn chop by itself, 
which seems strange to me. I had never 
tried this before, but am inclined to think 
it will not make a good milk and butter 
producing food on account of the cows not 
liking it. I have always fed some bran, 
and think it a splendid feed for cows. 

We are getting 21 cents a pound for but- 
ter fat at the creamery. 

My milk from pure bred Holsteins, test- 
ed 4.2 per cent last ‘month. We send more 
milk to the creamery than any other pa- 
tron, although some are milking twice as 
many cows as we are. This is one reason 
why so many people think dairying does 
not pay. They have an idea that the profit 
depends on the number of cows one milks, 
and never stop to consider that one good 
cow properly cared for and fed is worth 
three poor cows poorly kept. The best 
cow on earth is a poor cow when it is not 
well cared for. H. N. HOLDEMAN. 

Crawford Co,, Kas. 

The objection to combining Kaffir corn 
and Indian corn as a food for dairy cows 
is that they are much alike in kind and 
quantity of nutrients, and both are de- 
ficient in the nitrogenous element called 
protein, and which is much needed by the 
milch cow. She should have a food that 
will furnish her one pound of protein, 
which is the muscle-making and the 
cheese-making element, to every five 
pounds of the fat-forming and heat-pro- 
ducing elements. Corn contains one pound 
of the former in digestible form to about 
9.8 pounds of the latter, nearly double 
as much of fat-formers as is needed. The 
proportion of the two classes of nutrients 
in Kaffir corn is one pound of the muscle- 
makers to 8.1 pounds of the fat-formers 
—not quite so far out of the way as is 
corn, yet far from balancing the latter 
and making a ration that will meet the 
needs of the cow. Both Indian corn and 
Kaffir corn need to be supplemented by a 
food that is over rich in the substance, 
protein, that they are both lacking in. 
Bran, which Mr. Holdeman says he thinks 
is a splendid food for cows, is splendid 
for just this reason—it supplements such 
foods as corn and Kaffir corn. It has one 
pound of digestible protein to only 3.7 
pounds of the carbohydrates or fat form- 
ers. Cottonseed meal is even richer in 
the desired substance—protein, having one 
pound of this to only 1.2 pounds of the fat 
formers. Oats have one pound of pro- 
tein to 6.2 pounds of the fat formers, too 
much of the latter to meet the lack in 
corn, 

To balance a ration in which corn or 
Kaffir corn is largely used, it is necessary, 
in order to make it meet the needs of a 
milch cow, to add such foods as will sup- 
ply what the corn in deficient in. Cotton- 
seed meal is admirable for this purpose, 
but cannot be fed in large quantities. Buff 
Jersey speaks of that on this page. As 
stated, bran is a good food to add to a 
cow’s ration. Dried brewers’ grain is 
also an excellent food to supplement such 
foods as corn. It has a nutritive ratio of 
1 to 3, that is one pound of protein to 
three of the carbohydrates. 

We must not fail to impress another 
point in this connection, and that is the 
importance of producing at home so far 


as possible that very necessary element of 
nutrition, protein. Red clover, alfalfa, 
soy beans and cow peas all contain this 
element in a much larger proportion than 
do the cereals, and they should have a 
place among the crops and in the feed 
barn. 





A CREAMERY CLOSES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With the sale 
of the Appleton, Mo., Creamery Com- 
pany’s plant, January 2, goes the last run- 
ning creamery in this (Cape Girardeau) 
county. This was the second creamery es- 
tablished, and the last to give up the 
tight. Since we started the plant, in ’9, 
the milk supply had dwindled away grad- 
ually until less than 10,000 pounds per 
month were received, and although we 
were paying 20 cents per pound for butter 
fat, we could not get the patronage. The 
patrons who stuck to the milk business 
and gradually increased their output, have 
made money. As one of them expressed 
it, the extra care he gave his cows paid 
him outside of what his milk brought him. 
Others lost from the lack of care given 
their calves—that is trying to raise young 
calves on sour milk—so naturally decided 
selling milk didn’t pay, and no doubt, in 
their case, they were right. 

If some stranger were to start a busi- 
ness of this kind here and knew how to 
run it and had the gift of tongue to lead 
people to look at this thing aright, he 
would make money, I am sure. I say 
“some stranger,” for you know in the 
average community people will do for a 
Stranger who treats them right what 
they will not do for their neighbor. 

This creamery has -brought into the 
community something like ten times as 
much money as it cost, and the commu- 
nity is that much better off, but the profits 
of the company are “‘nil.”’ 

Weather pleasant so far; no snow to 
speak of has fallen. Wheat is looking 
some better than a month ago. Consider- 
able sickness at present and some deaths. 

E. D. LANG. 

We are sorry to learn that the Appleton 


Creamery has closed. At one time there 
was an active creamery interest in Cape 
Girardeau and Perry counties, nearly or 
quite all of which has disappeared, and 
yet the natural conditions in that section 
of Missouri are unusually favorable for 
dairying. As Mr. Lang shows, the cream- 
eries, even though they resulted in loss 
to the men who put their money in them, 
because of limited patronage, have yet 
been of benefit to the communities and 
to the few who patronized them intelli- 
gently. What would have been the result 
had the Appleton Creamery, for instance, 
received 10,000 pounds of milk a day in- 
stead of that much per month? Cape 
Girardeau farmers could easily produce 
enough milk to supply six creameries 
with 10,000 pounds of milk each daily, and 
this not lessen the wheat, corn, fruit and 
other crops of the county one bushel, or 
reduce the sales of live stock one dollar. 
As a matter of fact, a development of the 
dairy industry to the extent indicated 
would so increase the fertility of the soil 
and capacity of the farms that all crops 
now produced would be increased rather 
than diminished. 

And what of that 10,000 pounds of milk 
per day to six creameries in the county? 
At 20 cents per pound for butter fat, each 
creamery would be paying the patron 
about 8 cents per hundred pounds for 
milk, or $80 per day. Let us put the price 
at 70 cents per hundred as an average for 
the season. At that rate six creameries 
would pay to the farmers of Cape Girar- 
deau County about $400 a day and $140,000 
in a year. It is a pity that the farmers of 
that and many other countries in the 
state do not appreciate these facts. 


THE COW MUST HAVE PROTEIN. 


We have discussed briefly elsewhere on 
this page the subject of dairy cow ra- 
tions, and alluded to the cow’s need for 
protein as an element of nutrition in ra- 
tion. As stated in that connection, protein 
in the food is what is used in the animal 
economy in making muscle, and it forms 
a large part of milk—the curd or cheesy 
part—because this is what nature pro- 
vides the dam with as food for her young. 
All young animals in making growth must 
make muscle, if normally developed, and 
this can only be made out of foods con- 
taining protein. Milk, the natural food 
of young animals, can only be made from 
food containing the same substance. The 
cow that is giving milk requires a food 
that is rich in this substance, and the 
more milk she gives the more of the pro- 
tein she needs. Dairy cow food is apt to 
be deficient in it, and rich in the other 
class of nutrients known as carbohydrates 
or fat formers, and animal heat producers, 
On this subject Prof. Otis of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College says: 

“Profits in dairying depend very largely 
upon the ability of the farm and the farm- 
er to produce what is needed by the cows 
right on the farm. This does not mean 
quantity only, but quality as well. Any 
practical farmer knows that there is a 
great difference in the feeding value of 
our different crops. It has been found by 
repeated trials at the experiment station, 
and by practical feeders of both dairy and 
beef animals, that this difference in our 
feeds is largely, if not wholly, due to dif- 
fering content of the group of chemical 
elements known as protein. The experi- 
ence of both practical dairyman and sci- 
entific expert shows that the average 
dairy cow, in order to do her best, needs 
all the way from two to three pounds of 
digestible protein per day. A cow fed on 
corn and corn-stover will have just about 
half the protein she needs, and, as a re- 
sult, will give seme milk, but cannot do 
her best; and no matter how much corn 
and stover we may give to her, she has 
nowhere near the capacity to handle 
enough to furnish the protein she needs, to 
say nothing of the wear and tear on her 
system in handling so much extra and un- 
usable material not protein. 

“‘We must bear in mind that protein is 
an absolutely essential ingredient of milk, 
and must appear in the raw material if 
there is to be a finished product. Suppose 
a farmer brings home a wagon-load of 
lumber and five pounds of ten-penny nails 
and instructs his hired man to take a 
Saw, cut up the lumber into small pieces 
and nail the pieces together intd boxes. 
The man would go to work and make 
boxes as long as the supply of nails held 
out, but after the nails were used up he 
could not make any more boxes, no mat- 
ter how much lumber he had. So it is 
with the cow; she will manufacture milk 
as long as her supply of protein holds out, 
but after that is exhausted she cannot 
make any more milk, no matter how much 
of the other ingredients she may have. 
So the problem that confronts Kansas 
dairymen is not how to secure the max- 
imum production of any one crop, but the 
mum production or a variety of crops 
which, when combined, will fu ih the 


nutrients needed by his cows, without 
much surplus of any one crop.” 





If you feed and water stock, it will 
You Ato, Write 0. K. HAKRY STEEL 

ORGS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs, 
Tanks, etc. 


THE LAWSON, MO., SKIMMING STA- 
TION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The skim- 
ming station at this place opened to-day 
with 1,300 pounds of milk, which, I think, 
was a good start, inasmuch as this is the 
poorest milk season of the year. Our 
farmers have never been interested in 
dairying, and the cows in this locality 
have never known any duty other than to 
raise their calves. 

The station was built and equipped by a 
stock company of Lawson farmers and 
merchants, and leased to the Brady- 
Meriden Creamery Co. of Kansas City, 
who agree to lease and run the plant for 
10 years, paying a graduated scale of 
rental proportionate to the milk receipts. 
Mr. Albert Scholl, an expert operator, 
was sent here to start the enterprise. He 
pronounces this the best equipped skim- 
ming station in Missouri. 

Our farmers are showing quite an in- 
terest in the business, and dairy papers 
are being read and “cow” discussed with 
an earnestness that insures success to the 
enterprise. 

The big “Alpha” was started at 10 
o’clock and worked to the entire satis- 
faction of the critical audience, after 
which an elegant lunch was spread in the 
town hall, furnished by Mrs. A. J. Wat- 
kins, Mrs. R. A. Smith and other ladies 
interested in the enterprise. In the after- 
noon the audience had the pleasure of 
listening to W. W. Marple’s paper, ““What 
Patrons Should Know,” read at the late 
Missouri State Dairy meeting, and pub- 
lished in the RURAL WORLD of January 
2, the reading of which at this meeting 
was specially requested. Other good talks 
followed from men who are experienced 
dairymen. . 

The highest testing milk was furnished 
by T. D. Albright from cows of the Short- 
horn-scrub variety, their milk testing 5.7, 
while your worthy scribe succeeded (as 
usual) in carrying off the booby prize. 
Ray Co., Mo. J. W. HALSTEAD. 





A DAIRY COW FOOD SUGGESTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Let me give 
a word of warning to the dairymen of 
Missouri who are so fortunate as to own 
well-filled silos. Where one is feeding 
ensilage that has a fair amount of corn 
in it, he is feeding a food rich in fat- 
forming nutrients. To offset this he 
must furnish a-.food containing a large 
amount of protein to balance the corn. 
No corn should be fed in the grain food. 
Bran, cottonseed meal, gluten meal, oats 
and dried brewers’ grains are the best in 
the list of feeds. Cottonseed meal is the 
best protein carrying food we have, but 
must be fed with caution. Three pounds 
daily is about as much as one should feed. 
Take any one of the other foods named, 
the one that can be bought the cheapest, 
protein content considered, and by feed- 
ing three of the cottonseed meal and four 
to six pounds of one chosen, the ration 
will be nearly right. If good clover hay 
or pea hay is in stock, either the cotton- 
seed meal or one of the other feeds can 
be dispensed with. “BUFF JERSEY.” 

Monmouth, Ill. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 





(Continued from Issue of January 9.) 

Following the address of Prof. G. L. Mc- 
Kay, which was published in the RURAL 
WORLD of January 9, Mrs. Geo. BE. Du- 
gan of Sedalia, Mo., read a paper entitled: 
The Poetry of Butter Making, that was 
highly appreciated by the audience. This 
will appear in a later issue. 

The next paper was by J. E. Brady of 
Kansas City, which follows: 

A DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 

When we consider that Iowa makes one- 
tenth of all the butter produced in this 
country, and stands at the head of the 
dairy states, while Missouri, separated 
from Iowa only by an imaginary line, is 
not even looked upon as a dairy state by 
outsiders, we are brought to realize that 
something is lacking here in Missouri. 

Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, in fact, all states that 
are making any advance in dairying, are 
spending thousands of dollars annually 
through their Agricultural Colleges and 
Dairy Commissioners’ offices, in building 
up the dairy interests. 

In the past few days much notice and 
encouragement, have been given to the 
dairy interests at large by the United 
States government, through Secretary 
Wilson of the Department of Agriculture. 
Numerous exports of butter and cheese 
have been made under his direction in an 
effort to broaden the markets or outlets 
for these products. 

Bulletins by the thousands have been 
distributed explaining in detail every ex- 
periment that has been made in the dairy 
line by and at the expense of the govern- 
ment, with the sole purpose of encouraging 
and aiding dairy farmers to become more 
practical in their work and teach them 
how to lessen the cost of production. 
When the government of the United 
States first undertook to promote the ag- 
ricultural interests of the country, by 
means of aid and encouragement to the 
industry, through the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture, farming in all 
its branches was considered as one indus- 
try. The first line of work that was 
singled out and classed as a distinct in- 
dustry was dairying. From that time to 
the present it has so remained. 

It is the duty of those conducting the 
work in the Dairy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to promote the dairy 
interests of the country at large. 
Technical dairy work, both scientific and 
practical, has developed into a large, im- 
portant and distinct subject. The extent 
of growth of the dairy business of the 
country since the inauguration of this line 
of work by the Department of Agriculture 
is truly remarkable. No doubt much work 
in the line of improvement has been 
done, and much good accomplished by pri- 
vate or individual efforts, but the fullest 
development has resulted from organized 
effort. The Dairy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is constantly at work 
in an effort to improve the industry. Un- 
fortunately in Missouri nothing has been 
done by the State to encourage the de- 
velopment of or foster the greatest of all 
agricultural industries, the dairy business. 
This, in my opinion, is not due to any 
particular lack of interest on the part of 
our state officials in not providing the 
necessary funds to carry on the develop- 
ment work, but rather due to the fact 
that those who are interested in the busi- 
ness have not demanded proper recogni- 
tion. 

Missouri needs a State Dairy Commis- 
sioner, with the necessary funds to proper- 
ly support the office, whose duty it would 
be to hold institutes, or rather, mass dairy 
meetings in all parts of the state; make 
experiments in feeding and breeding for 
dairy purposes, and issue bulletins and 
otherwise make known the results of sali 
work, with the sole purpose of increasing 
dairy sentiment and encouraging the 
farmers of Missouri. This can only be 
brought about by teaching practical dairy- 
ing. j 

If the government and many states of 
the Union can afford te and do profit by 
this line of educational work, why can’t 
Missouri? We have every facility at hand 
for making this the leading dairy state of 
the Union. Missouri has a more temper- 
ate climate than any of the leading dairy 
states; is a superior grazing state; pro- 
duces the ordinary dairy feeds in greater 
abundance and great variety and cheaper; 
has a more productive soil and better 
water; has the very best local markets 
and as good shipping facilities as the 
dairy states; in fact, all the advantages 
of an ideal dairy state. 

Iowa has nearly 650,000 cows furnishing 
milk to the creameries of that state, for 
which the owners of those cows, accord- 
ing to the Dairy Commissioner’s report, 
received $21,000,000 in the year past. Re- 
ports show that Missouri has as many 
cows available for the dairy business as 


past year. 
of what has been accomplished in other 
states, the great good a Dairy Commis- 
sioner can do in Missouri is at once ap- 
parent. By the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars, through the proper 
channels, the revenue or resources of the 
state could be increased many millions of 
dollars. What business, or what indus- 
try can be increased or developed to that 
extent with the same expenditure? 

It will take some effort on the part of 
those interested in the development of the 
dairy business to have the office of Dairy 
Commissioner created, and I am in hopes 
that every delegate to this convention 
realizes the necessity of lending his as- 
sistance to the work. If this is done, and 
proper pressure brought to bear upon the 
different legislators, we can accomplish 
what is desired. 

Our representatives are ready to comply 
with our wishes as regards legislation, 
if we will make our wants known to 





them, and I can assure you that, with this 


Iowa, yet we are only credited with hav- | 
ing produced $1,000,000 worth of butter the ' 
This being true, and in view . 
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office created, and a man of ability in the 
dairy line placed in charge, Missouri will 
soon rank among the leading dairy states 
of the Union, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Following the reading of the paper, J. 
W.Halstead offered resolutions reciting the 
need of a State Dairy Commissioner and 
calling on the State Legislature to make 
provision for such an official. The reso- 
lutions were referred to a committee for 
consideration and were reported back to 
the convention and adopted in the fol- 
lowing form: 

Whereas, The dairy resources of the 
state of Missouri are practically unlimited, 
owing to the natural advantages possessed 
over the leading dairy states of the Union, 
and, 

Whereas, This great branch of agricul- 
tural industry has not been developed to 
the proper extent because of the lack of 
the necessary financial assistance from 
the State; 

Resolved, By the Missouri State Dairy 
Association, in convention assembled, that 
we indorse the movement to secure state 
aid in developing the dairy business of 
Missourl, and the State Legislature is 
hereby respectfully urged to create the 
office of Dairy Commissioner, which office 
is indispensable if this great industry is to 
be developed and the state rank as it 
ought among the leading dairy states of 
the Union, and annually add millions of 
dollars to the state’s wealth. 

Resolved, further, That, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest good from this office, 
the Commissioner should be a man of 
recognized expert and educational ability, 
whose duties, in part, shall be to hold 
county or district schools of instruction, 
to issue the usual bulletins and press mat- 
ter. 





TENNESSEE DAIRY SCHOOL. 


It is interesting to note that the en- 
deavor of the University of Tennessee, 
at Knoxville, Tenn., to establish a school 
for practical instruction in dairying in 
the South has met with such great suc- 
cess. It is gratifying to know that about 
40 young men applied for admission to 
the winter course | in dairying, which 
opened on January 3 and continues for 
ten weeks. During that time practical 
instruction will be provided in pasteuriz- 
ing and bottling milk, butter-making, 
cheese-making, milk testing, the care of 
boilers and engines, etc. The equipment 
of the large building erected especially for 
dairy school work the past summer is 
complete and everything is in readiness 
for the opening of the new term. 

A casual glance through the building 

revealed the following equipment: Ten 
milk separators ranging in size from the 
small Humming Bird to the large belt and 
turbine machines of 2,000 to 3,000 pounds 
capacity per hour. In this same room are 
situated the cream vats, the power and 
hand churns, butter workers, butter 
printers, etc., representing all the differ- 
ent types in effective. use at the present 
time. The wash room is provided with 
marble sinks and the refrigerator is 
equipped with every modern convenience. 
In the pasteurizing room was observed 
a Reid pasteurizer, a turbine separator, 
cooler, bottler, sterilizer, etc. In fact, a 
complete outfit for the manipulation of 
milk in the cheapest and most scientific 
manner. The cheese room is equipped 
with fifty gallon vats so that the individ- 
ual students may receive as much prac- 
tical training as possible. It is also pro- 
vided with wash sinks, cheese presses, 
etc, 
In the milk testing laboratory there are 
a number of machines for testing milk in 
various ways, including seven Babcock 
milk testing machines of different types. 
A high speed automatic engine furnishes 
the power, and the building is heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Its 
equipment is complete and modern in ev- 
ery detail and students who will have an 
opportunity of taking this course may 
well count themselves lucky. The build- 
ing was designed to accommodate fifty 
students and from present indications it 
looks as though it would be taxed to its 
utmost capacity during the first term of 
its operation. This speaks volumes for 
the future of dairy husbandry in Tennes- 
see and of the south in general, and we 
congratulate the University on its suc- 
cessful efforts to educate the farmers in 
this important branch of husbandry. 








DAIRYMEN WANTED IN IDAHO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Palouse 

(pronounced Paloose) country is an area 
of territory about 40 miles in width by 70 
miles in length, situated in North Idaho 
and Eastern Washington, on both sides of 
the state line. The soil is of a decom- 
posed lava formation, exceedingly rich 
and productive, and practically inex- 
haustible, as is well attested by a few old 
farms that as yet have never been re- 
newed, and have been continuously run 
in wheat during their settlement. The 
country can be virtually considered as 
settled for the past 25 years. Wheat rais- 
ing is the great agricultural industry. 
The yield in good ordinary seasons is from 
30 to 50 bushels to the acre. Barley, oats 
flax (for seed only) are also general crops, 
while nearly all edible roots and garden 
vegetables thrive remarkably well. 
While this is one of the most productive 
regions within our Union of states, it to- 
day is in a deplorable financial condition, 
What is the reason? I have resided here 
nearly 14 years, and during three or four 
years of that time we have sold wheat at 
the warehouses for from 60 to 8 cents a 
bushel, and every one had money to throw 
at the birds. A number of years, and 
_this is one of them, wheat has sold from 
30 to 38 and 40 cents, and the birds are 
sadly neglected in such years. The farmers 
(I mean the majority) have become spell- 
bound in raising wheat. It is easy, and 
gives plenty of time in which to visit the 
adjacent mountains to fish and hunt; per- 
haps three months of toil out of the twelve 
will raise and place the wheat crop upon 
the market—lots of play time. What is 
crippling us is the lack of diversified farm- 
ing. We have clearly demonstrated that 
enormous crops of red clover can be 
raised, alfalfa and timothy do well. We 
do not have to irrigate. Carrots, sugar 
beets and turnips yield in great abund- 
ance. 

To-day we are where Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa once were, when wheat 
was their main dependence, and before 
j they drifted into cheese and butter mak- 
ing. I write this brief letter as a matter 
of information to butter and cheese men 
who have money to use, and who want 








new fields in which to operate. To your 
thousands of readers I will say that many 
opportunities exist here in the Palouse 
country to plant cheese factories and 
creameries. He who grasps them makes 
money for himself and money for the 
producer. 

The winters average in severity about 
with Kentucky and Virginia, we being 
about on those thermal lines, 

Should these few hints catch the eye of 
any of those who are enterprising enough 
and financially able to embark in these 
lines of business, all inquiring correspond- 
ence will be cordially answered by Spots- 
wood & Veatch, W. P. Hooper, Sr.; Theo- 
dore Reed, or the writer, all of whose 
address is Moscow, Idaho. Our educa- 
tional features art a fine system of public 
schools and State University, and social- 
ly, morally and religiously we acknowl- 
edge no city of 4,000 people anywhere in 
the great East as our superior. 

W. W. WATKINS, M. D. 


INTELLIGENT CROSS BREEDING. 


Not a little of the trouble in grading up 
herds of live stock comes from indis- 
criminate and ignorant cross breeding, 
says a good authority. New blood is 
necessary for very flock, and gome 
introduce it with a vengeance. That is, 
they cross with about everything that 
comes along. They seem to take a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure in introducing 
the blood of nearly every breed—good, 
bad and indifferent—into their flocks. 
Some will defend their position by say- 
ing that they are experimening, and that 
the work is all done in the interest of 
scientific breeding. They will even point 
to some accidental discoveries of fine 
breeds produced through cross breeding 
unexpectedly. They are wrong in this 
logic, for the accidental discoveries have 
not been produced by indiscriminate cross 
breeding. Breeders were conducting a 
line of experiments with certain animals 
for certain results, and accidentally ob- 
tained something else. They were using 
every cross for a purpose, and were thus 
intelligently conducting experiments in 
the interests of science, 

It is very different from the indiscrim- 
inate cross breeding which has no ob- 
ject or aim, and is carried on in a hap- 
hazard style. It only leads to confusion 
and generally to the degeneration of a 
flock or herd. Vicious and undesirable 
qualities are pretty sure to be introduced 
in this way, and in the end there will be 
absolute loss. 

Intelligent cross breeding is of the ut- 
most importance on our farms, and it is 
something that can be carried on by 
every farmer. All that is necessary is an 
intelligent desire to improve the animals 
and a clear aim in view. A cross should 
be, made only with superior animals to 
the live stock on hand. A neighbor’s bull 
may have some merits, but the chances 
are that they are not superior to those of 
your flock. At a little more expense you 
can secure a high-grade bull to head the 
flock, or the services of another may be 
secured at a trifling higher expense than 
your neighbor’s. It never pays to cross 
with an inferior bull. Such an animal 
should have been killed long ago for beef. 
It is the best thing we can do with bulls 
that have no special merits for breeding 
purposes, and the sooner the farm is 
cleared of such animals the less danger 
will there be that farmers will injure the 
standing of their herds through the temp- 
tations of economy. In-and-in-breeding is 
bad enough when the stock is all high- 
grade, but to practice this with inferior 
animals is something almost criminal. It 
means degeneration in quality and vi- 
tality, and the loss of nearly all animals 
that can be called profitable in any sense 
of the word. Let such cross breeding be 
relegated to the past, while the farmer 
who practices it should fail in order to 


show him the right path of duty and suc- 
cess. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 

A dairyman can add much to the profit 
of his business by judicious selection of 
his feeds, and also by taking advantage of 
varying conditions of the markets. 

Locality frequently gives to a feed a 
price beyond its actual feeding value. This 
is particularly true of timothy hay and 
oats; and yet many dairymen will stick to 
these two feeds with a perseverance wor- 
thy of a better cause, because they were 
grown on the farm. It would be much 
better business to let the city man have 
them at the frequently advanced price and 
use the money to buy cheaper nutrients in 
some other form. This is where a little 
use of pencil, paper and a table of feeding 
analysis will bring valuable information. 

If you want to get all the cream—and 
what dairyman doesn’t?—there are certain 
things that must be done to the milk. 
Whether you use a separator, deep set- 
ting or shallow setting, the milk fat must 
be started on its creaming way as-soon as 
possible after it comes from the cow, and 
before it begins to lose its animal heat. 
If you let part of the milk get cold before 
running it through the separator, the 
chances are that the skimmilk will con- 
tain more of the butter fat than is profit- 
able, and yet the average dairyman will 
let it go, rather than run the skimmilk 
through the separator a second time. Sep- 
arating at once while the milk is warm, 
saves both time and butter fat. 

The same is true to even a greater de- 
gree, when deep setting is used. Every 
minute’s delay in getting the milk into 
the cold water means less perfect separa- 
tion. Authorities disagree as to the why, 











but they all agree on the result of delayed 
creaming. insist that the milk be brought 
to the dairy room as soon as milking is 
over, strain the milk and plunge the cans 
into water at 40 degrees F. Moreover, see 
that the water surrounding the cans is not 
allowed to get warm. To cool 100 pounds 
of milk from 100 degrees F. to 4 degrees 
F. takes a goodly quantity of ice, and 
more well or spring water than one would 
believe without having tested the fact 
with a thermometer.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


A MILKING MACHINE. 


It has been generally believed by those 
engaged in dairying that cows could not 
be milked by any mechanical device. A 
Glasgow, Scotland, firm claims to have a 
machine that will do the work and wants 
to exhibit it at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo next summer. The milk- 
ing machine is said to be built on the 
Pneumatic system, with valves, suction 
rubbers, etc. 





THE FREELAND FEED COOKER. 





The man who gets up on one of these 
cold winter mornings and finds that he 
has to eat a cold breakfast, is very apt 
to raise a howl indicative of his serious 
objections. 

Has it not occurred to you that the live 
stock on your farm would appreciate a 
warm breakfast as much as you do? Itis 
not only true that they appreciate it, but 
it is a fact—as thousands of feeders testi- 
fy—that a warm feed is better for them. 
It goes further and gives better results. 
In these days of handy appliances it is an 
easy matter to give every animal on the 
place cooked feed throughout the winter. 

The New Economy Boiler and Cooker 
illustrated herewith is used by a large 
number of our readers, who have found it 
perfectly satisfactory in every way. 

The boiler and cooker is made in two 





parts—the furnace being constructed of 
best cast iron and heavy sheet steel, so 
arranged as to give the boiler a large 
heating surface in combination with 
lightness and strength. Its durability is 
one of its strong points. The fire box 
is arranged to take in a large quantity 
of fuel and hold it well together, while 
the air space between the walls of the fire 
box and outer sides prevents radiation 
at the sides so that all heat of the fire 
ts utilized for cooking. 

Any fuel from straw to hard coal can 
be used. The New Economy will boil 
forty-five gallons of water in thirty min- 
utes. While the New Economy is as dur- 
able a cooker as is made, it is sold at a 
very low price. 

e know that every reader of this ar- 
ticle will be interested in the booklet is- 
sued by the Freeland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Miles, Mich., describing their line. 
They also manufacture the Star Feed 
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Notice to Dairymen. 
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Horticulture. 








YOUNG MAN 


De you want to become a trained and 
practical gardener? If so, there is a good 
epportunity for you at the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden (Shaw's Garden) in St. 
Louis. The trustees of this institution 
that was founded and endowed by the late 
Henry Shaw and given by him to the 
public, have provided for a number of 
scholarships to be awarded by the direc- 
tor of the garden. These carry with them 
$200 for the first year, $250 for the second 
and $300 for each year after the second 
and lodgings. The scholarships cover a 
period of four years, and the work in the 
garden and the course of study pursued 
during that period will fit a young man 
for responsible and lucrative positions. 

We suggest to those wishing further in- 
formation regarding these scholarships 
that they write to Dr. Wm. Trelease, Di- 
rector, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


THE PAST, PRESEN’: .\ND FUTURE. 
—We have just entered uw a new year 
and a new céntury. The past we know, 
the present is around us, but the future 
is yet unknown to us. We should be guid- 
ed by past experiences In the times to 
come. When we look around and see the 
improvements made witn... the last 100 
years, and Compare them with those of 
any other century in the history of the 
world, we cannot fail to realize the mag- 
nitude of the progress in almost every 
line of human industry. I myself remem- 
ber when all+cooking was done on .the 
hearth, cooking stoves not having been 
invented. Grain threshing was done with 
a flail or by tramping with horses. Many 
a time I nearly froze riding around over 
the wheat sheaves lying on the barn floor. 
I have seen wheat cut with the sickle. I 
have raised flax, passed it through a 
brake, scutched and hackled it. It was 
then spun and sent to the nearest weaver 
to be woven into stuff for our shirts. 
Farmers hauled their grain to Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—a distance of 60 miles. Large 
Conestoga wagons with six horses to each 
one carried merchandise from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, going in long stretches 
of teams. 

In those days one paid 10 cents for a let- 

ter to go any distance. A trip across the 
ocean in a sailing vessel took, on an aver- 
age, six weeks. Now a steamer, a reg- 
ular floating palace, makes the trip in 
six days. Stage coaches carried traveling 
passengers. News was slow in transmis- 
sion. When I look at the present condi- 
tion of affairs and compare them with my 
tirst recollections, they are marvelous 
to behold. Then the tallow candle dip 
and the iron lard lamp were our light by 
_night. There were but few books and 
newspapers to read. I need not mention 
the speed with which news now flies, the 
little time it takes to travel long distances, 
the comforts we enjoy and the many 
labor-saving machines. 

But this is not dwelling on our usual 
subject. What was horticulture then, and 
what is it now? Then the wild straw- 
berry was about the main crop. Now 
trainloads of the luscious fruit are carried 

“to our cities, and even the little hamlets 
supplied with it. Raspberries, but little 
cultivated then, are now grown by hun- 
dreds of acres. The same is true of the 
blackberry, while the cherry has kept 
pace with other small fruits. The peach 
season then was about six weeks long; 
now it is four months long. From small, 
inferior fruit there have been developed 
large ones fit for the gods. The native 
fox and frost grapes were the ones re- 
lied on; now there are hundreds of va- 
rieties of superior quality. California, 
then unknown, now can supply the world 
with the best of fresh grapes, raisins and 
wines. Prunes, which at that time were 
all imported, are now grown in the Pa- 
cific Coast states so abundantly that they 
are at times so plentiful that they are 
fed to the pigs. 

Oranges, figs and pineapples were scarce 
and were all imported, whereas now they 
are produced in abundance in our Gulf 
states and California. Even the date bids 
fair to take a place among our fruits. 

Apples were usually grown for a man’s 
own family; now we export shiploads to 
foreign countries, and this bids fair to be- 
come an immense traffic, as apples can be 
kept in cold storage for an indefinite time. 

While other countries have had a small 
share in all these improvements, much 
the larger part has been accomplished in 
our own country—the United States of 
America—and it stands to-day, one might 
say, foremost among the countries of the 
world. To-day our national emblem—the 
Stars and Stripes—is everywhere respect- 
ed, and well it may be. Search all ancient 
history and never was there a country 
that rose to such magnitude in one cen- 
tury. 

In adding to our national domain new 
lands in which grow other fruits to be 
added .to our long list is a matter for 
statesmen and diplomats to show whether 
it is wise or not. Time will tell. 

Now then, after enumerating so many 
of the improvements, the great achieve- 
ments cf man in this age, how many 
look to the cause? Man must not take 
all the credit for his inventive skill. God 
has endowed him with the knowledge to 
accomplish these great things as they be- 
came necessary, and to Him we owe our 
thanks for all the blessings we enjoy. 
“What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou visitest 
him,” often comes to my mind when con- 
templating the mighty power God has 
vested in man. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, IL, 
has issued a descriptive catalog of new 
fruits and ornamental plants, which we 
are sure RURAL WORLD readers will be 
pleased with. We suggest that they send 
for a copy, but before doing so read Mr. 
Riehl’s advertisement of strawberry 
plants on this page. He has this to say 
in his catalog of the Senator Dunlap 
strawberry, which is a perfect flowering 
variety: ‘To be able to say that this is a 
decided improvement over a variety that 
has given general satisfaction over so 
wide a territory as has the Warfield, is 
surely enough to commend this new va- 
riety most highly. The plant, manner 
of wth and shape of the berry re- 
semble Warfield, but berries are larger, 
tirmer and much better in quality.”’ 

We have much confidence in Mr. Riehl's 
judgment and skill as a horticulturist; his 
iife has been spent in the work. 


THE CENSUS OF 1900. 
A booklet giving the population of all 
cities of the United States of 25,000 and 

ding to th 

just been issued by the passenger depart- 
Paul Railway, and a copy of it may be 
obtained by sending your address, with 
two-cent stamp to pay postage, to the 
t of the Chicago, 


General Passenger 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 
il. 


7 
WORK FOR THE VEGETABLE 
GROWER. / 


MUSHROOM BEDS.—The present is a 
good time to replace exhausted mushroom 
beds by making new ones. In doing this 
now sufficient time will be given to get a 
full crop before the warm weather sets 
in next May. 

Beds in bearing will require careful at- 
tention in several little details, such as 
maintaining a suitable temperature. If 
kept too warm the weight of crop will 
be deficient, the bed becomes soon ex- 
hausted and the product will lack size 
and substance. Between 50 and 33 degrees 
is an ideal temperature. 

Care should be taken to remove the old 
stalks and to have the holes made filled 
up with fresh soil. 

A moist atmosphere must be maintained 
by syringing lightly the various surfaces 
in the house two-or three times a day. 
This will prevent the bed frém quickly 
drying out. It is not advantageous to 
frequently water a mushroom bed, it 
being a difficult matter to give sufficient 
water to get to the roots without doing 
injury to the crops. 

Almost every time watering is done 
there is more or less loss from damping 
off of the young buttons. 

CROPS IN STORE.—Crops stored in cold 
pits will require looking over occasionally 
for the purpose of picking out decaying 
roots. If they are allowed to remain for 
any length of time much damage will be 
done to the sound stock. 

Looking over and sorting the stock of 
potatoes is a job which may profitably oc- 
cupy attention during severe weather 
when outside work is not possible. There 
is no root crop that I can think of to 
which so much damage will be done in a 
given time if diseased tubers are allowed 
to remain in the heap. I suppose this may 
be accounted for from the large percent- 
age of water which the potato contains. 
These decomposing roots, too, create a 
moist, disease feeding atmosphere in the 
pit, so that it pays to give these little at- 
tentions to prevention. 

The present is a good time to select the 
seed for use next spring. Those tubers 
that are not large enough for culinary 
purposes are generally chosen, but they 
should be strong. I don’t believe in using 
weak sets; the growth from such will be 
generally spindly. 

I think one season is quite enough to 
use home-grown seed. Experience has 
proven that a constant change of seed on 
the potato patch pays best, as the crop 
is apt to deteriorate if grown on the same 
land for several years. 

Many good judges hold that if we are to 
have the largest es of it is 
necessary to change seed every year, but 
where a little economy is of importance 
this opinion may be, in most cases, set 
aside and the change made every two 
years. Onions are another crop that will 
need looking over from time to time to 
keep free of decaying roots. They are 
best kept in a cool, dry place, where frost 
is excluded. If this cannot be done it is 
better not to handle them when they are 
frozen; allowing them to thaw out again 
first. They should be frequently stirred 
to prevent growth, but if this has occurred 
cut off the fresh tops. Clean the bulbs 
of all loose scales.—John Hobson in Amer- 
ican Gardening. 


WHAT AN INSECT HAS DONE. 





Reference has been made a number of 
times in thé RURAL WORLD to the de- 
velopment of the fig industry in the 
United States through the introduction 
of the insect that makes proper fertiliza- 
tion of the fig flower possible. The story 
is an interesting one, and it strikingly il- 
lustrates how the sciences of entomology 
and botany can be made to serve agricul- 
ture. 

Writing in the “Forum,” Dr. L. O. 
Howard, U. 8S. Entomologist, gives an ex- 
cellent summary of the case. 

It is certainly not the habit of the 
United States to allow herself to drop 
behind any other part of the world, and 
this characteristic is particularly in evi- 
dence in California. That State would 
not rest under the imputation that she 
could not supply the world’s markets with 
dried figs equal or superior to those ex- 
ported from Smyrna and Algiers. 

The first step was to secure the Smyrna 
fig trees. This was begun in 1881 by Mr. 
G. P. Rixford of the San Francisco “‘Bul- 
letin,”” who imported 14,000 cuttings, and 
distributed them to prominent fruit grow- 
ers. When these trees came into bearing, 
however, the fruit failed to mature, drop- 
ping to the ground after reaching the size 
of a marble. Then Dr. Risen, late of the 
California Academy of Sciences, showed 
that since before the Christian Era, as 
pointed out by many early writers, Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus among them, it 
has been the custom of the Orientals to 
pluck the fruit of the wild, or so-called 
Capri, fig trees at a certain time of the 
year, and to susperid them in the branches 
of the Smyrna or cultivated fig trees, He 
pointed out also that there issued from 
the wild figs a little insect, which, cov- 
ered with pollen, entered the cultivated 
figs, and that the latter afterwards de- 
veloped and ripened into the beautiful, 
sweet Smyrna fruit. He further pointed 
out that the young Smyrna fig contains 
female flowers only; that without the in- 
troduction of pollen the seeds will not 
form, and that upon the formation and 
maturing of the seeds depend the per- 
sistence and ripening of the fig, which is 
not a fruit of the ordinary kind, but a 
receptacle filled with a mass of small 
flowers. 

It appeared, therefore, that the next 
step to take was to introduce and estab- 
lish the wild, or Capri fig, with its male, 
pollen-bearing flowers, and then the little 
insect which carries the pollen. 

When the wild figs came into bearing 
in 1890 and 1891, their pollen was artifici- 
ally introduced with a small quill into a 
few young Smyrna figs, fertilizing their 
flowers and causing them to persist and 
ripen. Then they were dried, and it was 
found that, although the number of seeds 
was small, the nutty, aromatic flavor of 
the Smyrna fig was evident. 

The little insect was brought over alive 
in Capri figs, and issued in this country, 
but without reproducing. Then, in 1899, 
convinced that the conditions were at last 
favorable, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, through one of its travel- 
ing agents, secured over-wintering Capri 
figs in Algiers, and sent them to Cali- 
fornia, These figs, in the spring of 1899, 
gave forth the beneficial insects in the 
Fresno fig orchards. All through the sum- 
mer of that year the insects bred undis- 
tur! f tio: 
aa ee tad wate 
of 1899-1900 was success: by 
them in small upon three trees 
tected from the sts by a canvas shel- 
ter. In the spring cf 1900 they issued, 
and another generation developed in 

id figs, and at the proper time were 

to the Smyrna trees, where 
they entered the figs and pollenized them, 
just as their have done for un- 


the 





ancestors 
numbered generations in Mediterranean 
countries. 


AMERICAN GINSENG. 


The following is from a circular issued 
and copyrighted by Harlan P Kelsey. 

The cultivation of American Ginseng 
(Aralia .quinquefolia) in this country is 


receiving much attention at the present | 


time. That Ginseng can be grown suc- 
cessfully and with great profit if given 
proper conditions of soil and treatment, is 
now beyond question. 

At the present time ginseng commands 
a cash price in the open market of from 
$4 to $6.50 per pound for the 
dried wild root,while the cul- 
tivated root brings as high 
as $8 to $12 per pound. 

To show how the price of 

ginseng increased as the 
supply diminished, the fol- 
lowing figures from reliable 
sources are quoted: In 1821, 
352,992 pounds were exported 
at a value of $171,786, or 48 
cts. a pound, while in 1897, 
179,573 pounds were exported 
at a value of $840,686, or $4.68 
per pound. 

This export consists almost 
entirely of wild roots, as 
only recently has the culti- 
vation of ginseng been suc- 
cessfully attempted in Amer- 
ica, although it has been 
grown in China, Japan and 
Korea for a long time—the 
industry being a govern- 
ment monopoly in the latter 
country. It should be care- 
fully noted that cultivated 
ginseng always commands a 
very much higher price than 
the wild root, and very re 
cently the price of all kinds 
has greatly advan 

These figures conclusively 
show that the supply is en- 
tirely inadequate to the de- 
mand, and that the wild root 
is becoming scarcer each 
year. Eventually it must be- 
come a cultivated crop, but 


the fact that it takes from four to six 
years’ growth before it is properly ready 
for the market will keep many from at- 
tempting its culture, though making re- 
turns larger and more sure for those who 
devote the necessary care and attention 
to its cultivation. 

The extraordinary value of ginseng be- 
ing demonstrated, it only remains to be 
shown that its culture is comparatively 
simple and can be made a success. 

The conditions may be stated in a few 
words: A rich, cool, loamy, loose soil, 
shade, and a heavy mulching of wood 


leaves or similar covering in autumn, 
which is left on during the next summer 
to decay and conserve moisture. Ginseng 
will thrive in almost any rich garden soil 
if given shade, either natural or artificial, 
moisture and constant cultivation. 

This is the secret of growing ginseng, 
and although there are many ways of ap- 
plying the above principles, still if these 
points are kept in view there can be but 
little doubt of success; where the condi- 
tions do not exist naturally, they can 





Tae 
usually be artificially furnished. 

For those who intend planting on a 
large scale, the following suggestions will 
aid in making a proper start. First, where 
possible, select a cool, moist piece of 
ground, preferably level or nearly so, and 
where there is natural loam, or where the 
ground is loose and rich. Well-rotted sta- 
ble manure is good for bringing up garden 
soil to a proper condition, as is also leaf- 
mold, rotted sods, etc. The ground must 


be fertile. Sandy soil, if rich and moist, 
is not objectionable, but rather desirable; 
Ng any case, the drainage must be 
good. 





THE FARM ORCHARD. 


The first things to be considered in 
planting an orchard are soil and location, 
says M. J. Graham in “O. J. Farmer.” 
Preferably, the soil should be a sandy 
loam with yellow clay subsoil, sufficiently 
elevated to afford natural drainage and 
located near the dwelling for convenience 
in caring for the trees in their earlier 
years and later in gathering the fruit. If 
possible, plow the ground the fall previ- 
ous to planting and harrow early in the 
spring to conserve moisture. 

Purchase the trees from a home nursery, 
as you are most likely to secure varieties 
that will succeed in your locality, and for 
the further reason that if anything is not 
satisfactory the matter can be more read- 
ily adjusted than where the nursery. is 
several hundred miles away. The trees 
should be one or two years old from the 
bud or graft when planted and should be 
set from four to six inches deeper in the 
orchard than they stood in the nursery to 
afford protection to the roots in very 
cold winters. 

For the first five years plant the young 
orchard to potatoes or other hoed crop 
and give thorough cultivation. After this 
period cultivate until about July 15, and 
then sow buckwheat, sand vetch or other 
cover crop to be plowed under the follow- 
ing spring. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPRAYING. 


At the late meeting of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society, Prof. L. R. Taft of the 
Michigan Agricultural College talked on 
the Philosophy of Spraying. He said the 
use of fungicides must be used as a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure. Bordeaux 
mixture is the best and safest fungicide 
for general use, and is also the cheapest; 
the application of copper sulphate solu- 
tion of the strength of one pound in 15 
gallons water is beneficially used on dor- 
mant trees, and at a strength of one pound 
to 250 gallons water can be safely used on 
fruit and foliage. For insects which eat 
the foliage arsenic in some form is used; 
the most common form is Paris green, and 
can be used without danger, if combined 
with lime; arsenate of lime is much cheap- 
er, more effective and remains in sus- 
pension longer than Paris green. It is 
prepared by boiling one pound arsenic and 
two pounds lime in two gallons water 
for forty minutes and dilute with 800 gal- 
lons of water. The Vermorel nozzle is the 
best and should have more than one open- 
ing. Extension rods are useful in spray- 
ing the tops of high trees as a spray can~- 
not be thrown any distance. Use Bordeaux 
mixture after blossoms form and before 
they open and again immediately after the 
blossom falls, combined with arsenic. The 
second brood of the codling moth which 
hatches thirty to forty days after the first 
is much harder to control as the poison 
will not adhere to the smooth surface of 
the apple. To control the leaf curl the 
copper sulphate should be used three or 
four weeks before the opening of the 
buds. Spraying is necessary and fruit 
growers are convinced they can no longer 
grow fruit without it. Experiments have 


shown that there is little danger to stock 
from pasturing under sprayed trees or 
even when the grass is cut and fed im- 
mediately after spraying. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth 
Syrup” the Bert Remeay for Children Teething. 


J. B. ARMSTRONG & SONS, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa: Dear Sirs—Enclosed find % 
for Barly Yellow Rose seed corn which I 
would shipped to me about April 15. 
As I pi to let you know how the 
seed corn I got of you last spring be- 

I will say with much pleasure that 
the results exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, making over 62 bushels per 
acre of the prettiest — I ever ee and 


your Barly 1 
this climate yet tested. Yours truly, 
 cathcat YOHAS. LOVELAND. 
Ellsworth, Minn. 
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The Rpiary. 


BEES AND HONEY. 


Prof. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, says that there are more than 
200,000 people in the United States engaged 
in bee-keeping, and that our present cen- 
sus will show that the annual value of 
the products of these apiaries is in excess 
of $20,000,000. Mr. Benton, the bee expert 
of the Bureau, says that the present flora 
of the United States could undoubtedly 
support ten times as many colonies as 
there now are and give the same average 
profit they give now. 

This is not obtained without labor, but 
it is obtained without impoverishing the 
soil, and the bées not only produce this, 
but perhaps produce even more by their 
work in fertilizing or cross fertiMzing the 
blossoms of our fruit crops and other 
plants, While England is the chief buyer 
of American honey, there are other coun- 
tries which are glad to use it, and the 
demand is constantly increasing. 

The United States now produces more 
honey than any other nation. The most 
comb honey comes from New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Vermont, while Arizona and 
California furnish most of the extracted 
honey. The best honey is made from the 
white clover and basswood, but probably 
the largest quantity comes from buck- 
wheat and golden rod, or more from those 
than any other two plants. 


CLARIFYING BEESWAX. 








Some beeswax I have seen seems to be 
a very nice yellow and mine has a kind of 
dirty look beside it. Why is it, and is 
there any way that mine can be made 
nice? asks a correspondent in the ‘“‘Na- 
tional Stockman.”’ 

Anewer.—There is a difference in bees- 
wax, and it is possible that yours can 
never be made nice, but the chances are 
nine out of ten that yours can be made 
as rice as any you have seen. You have 
probably made yours in cakes, and have 
always scrapca off the bottom of the 
cakee a lot of refuse. Now suppose while 
the wax was cooling you had kept it 
stirred up enough so that instead of sett- 
ling to the bottom all refuse had remained 
mixed up in the cake. It would have 
looked a good deal dirtier, wouldn’t it? 
Well, you must see that the stiller it is 
while settling, and the longer time it is 
allowed to settle, the more thoroughly 
will all foreign substances settle to the 
bottom. As a rule you found that the 
larger the cake, the better the color. That 
was because the large cake was a longer 
time cooling, thus giving a longer time 
for impurities to settle. 

One way to help the matter is to have 
a lot of water in the same dish in which 
the hot wax is allowed to cool. Of course, 
the water must be hot to begin with, and 
the more the water the slower it will 
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put the melted 
wax in the oven of the stove at night, be- 
fore allowing the fire to go out, and let 
it stay there till morning. But woe to 
you if you forget about it and let it boil 
over in the oven the next morning. Even 
covering a board over the wax while it is 
cooling will help make it cool slower. 


BITS OF BEE SCIENCE. 


The queen bee is not a “ruler” in any 
sense of the word. She directs no move- 
ments. She issues no commands. Sshe 
orders no work. She is not allowed to 
be idle. 

The queen bee is the servant of all the 
others, says J. L. Van Arsdale in the “‘N. 
Y. Farmer.” 

No cther bee has so much important 
work to do as the queen does. She lays 
eggs by the thousands daily. 

She is carefully fed, attended, watched 
and kept up to the full perfection of her 
egg-laying powers. 

She will lay from 2,000 to 3,500 eggs in a 
day. The latter number of eggs means a 
weight nearly double the queen bee’s 
weight. 

In a single season she will lay over 100,- 
000 eggs. 

The worker bees are entirely selfish in 
their “affection and devotion’ to their 
queen. She means perpetuation of the 
swarm. The workers nourish her to de- 
velop and to maintain her reproductive 
capacity. 

She is not really so much a “queen” as 
she is an egg-laying machine, 

She has a smaller head, less brains and 
less understanding than the worker bees. 
Her antennae contain a third less of 
sense organs than those of the workers. 
The queen’s compound eyes have each 
5,000 facets, while those of the workers 
have each over 6,000 facets. 

The queen bee can not digest all the 
food needed to develop and sustain her 
powers of reproduction, and she has to 
depend upon the worker bees to do a good 
part of her digesting for her. The work- 
ers eat and digest pollen and convert it 
into a nutritious fluid. This they hold in 
their mouths and permit the queen to ex- 
tract it with her short tongue. If dys- 
pepsia ever troubles her, it must be the 
fault of her over-faithful subjects and 
real rulers, who never appear to consult 
her to learn whether she wishes to be a 
mere eating and egg-laying machine all 
the days of her life. 

Drones are the product of unfertilized 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
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- MONEY IN BEES. 
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full information about bees, hives and all 
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eggs. The queen that fails to mate lays 
drone eggs only. 

The queen larva feeds on royal jelly 
five days, the worker larva feeds five 
days, and the drone larva feeds six days. 
During this brief feeding time the bee 
grows from a small egg to nearly its full 





size, and increases 1,200 to 1,500 times in 
weight. The nurse bees are kept busy to 
supply the food on which this wonderful 
growth is made. 


HONEY PACKAGES.—In marketing 
honey in a wholesale way, tin cans or 
barrels are generally used. The barrels 
have the advantage of cheapness in first 
cost, which is all. They often leak, and 
thus a big lot of honey is lost. There is 
also a large loss due to soakage for the 
wood absorbs a lot of the honey. With 
tin cans there is no loss from soakage, 
and if the cans are well made none from 
leaks. Square five-gallon cans are used 
and should be always employed for the 
better grades of honey. A customer will 
often take a can or two that could not 
use a barrel. 

BEE RAISING IN PALESTINE.—In 
ancient times Palestine was famous for 
its honey, and it has always been pro- 
duced there, but until recently the meth- 
ods employed have been crude. There are 
now about 1,000 modern hives that are 
owned by some Swiss immigrants and na- 
tives who have learned bee keeping of 
these Swiss. The honey is gathered prin- 
cipally from orange and lemon trees, 
cactus, acacia and wild thyme. The sea- 
son extends through April, May, June and 
July and a large amount is stored in this 
time. One apiary of 50 hives gathered 
6,000 pounds in less than two months one 
season. The enemies of the bee raisers 
are more numerous and destructive than 
in this country, and include large yellow 
hornets, sparrows, swallows, bee eaters, 
badgers, rats and two kinds of lizards 
and a moth which eats the honey, but the 
greatest enemy is man, who will steal 
honey unless tribute is paid to the shiek 
of the nearest village.—N. E. Homestead. 


SWEET POTATO BORERS. 


Dr. A. Rouif of Donaldsonville, Louisi- 
ana, who is conducting an inquiry into 
the genesis and development of the “‘bor- 
er” that has of late years created such 
ravages in the sweet potato crops of 
this section, has forwarded to Jas. P. 
Kock of Belle Alliance, La., specimens 
of the insect in seven stages, from the 
seemingly inanimate worm-egg to the ful- 
ly matured and active bug. The doctor 
hopes as the result of further investiga- 
tion, to discover some means of extermin- 
ating this pest, and will also devote at- 
tention to the pestiferous “cane borer’ 
which has been such a malevolent factor 
in curtailing the sugar yield of the cur- 
rent season in many localities. Dr. Rouif’s 
researches are being conducted on a high 
scientific plane, involving a free use of 
the microscope, and those who have 
knowledge of the extent of his education 
and abilities will feel a measure of con- 
fident expectation that valuable results 
will flow from his labors in this direc- 
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STUDYING THE STOCK MARKET 

farmer has 
When a stock any eggfggtintnme perien 
cattle that are Treaty erness in- 
then he regen aasliah. 
pores ee or depre- 
Whether eattle are a a 
ciating in value even to & fraction 0 
cent is of momentous importance to him. 
Whether the demand is in excess of the 
supply, or whether the stock yards are 
crowded awaiting purchasers is a leading 
question when his sleek, fat steers are 
r sale. 
= of sighted stockman will begin 
pondering the various market reports long 
before the finishing stage of his cattle. 
He will not only note prices, but will 
study why the prices fluctuate, what 
caused the advance or depression of the 
market, whether it is only a temporary 
change either way, or if it is likely to 
be somewhat permanent. He will give 
due attention to the class of stock that 
is largely on the market, whether year- 
lings, two-year- -olds or aged cattle. In 
so far as is possible he will learn what 
disposition has been made at various 
markets of cattle sold—to what packing 
houses, or if exported. Such knowledge 
will often indicate the market that will 
insure best prices because of immediate 
local demand. 

Then, above all, such notes in market 
reports as “The kind cut a figure, cheap 
and common cattle showed less life and 
strength,” and “good cattle were higher 
than a week ago,” and similar market 
comments will be intelligently construed 
and acted upon, for they speak volumes. 

The top-of-the-market cattle will be 
carefully considered. Their weights and 
ages will be noted. All information re- 
garding their feeding that can be secured 
will be sought; and their breeding will 
not be ignored, for more and more evident 
does the consumer make it that he wants 
good beef, and this means to the stock- 
man a good animal for the feed lot, for 
the butcher’s block will tell the story. 

Then of great importance is the knowl- 
edge of the condition of the markets a 
year ago; at what points there is a larger 
supply, and where the demand is greater 
than last year. The occasion of the great- 
er or less number on any market should at 
least cause the stockman to interrogate, 
as causes in this direction, when cautious- 
ly determined have great immediate value 
to the stock business. The problem is a 
gigantic one, and the stockman or farmer 
who really studies the markets will not 
make many egregious mistakes. 

If it is possible to do so, the time ard 
money spent in making a visit to the mar- 
ket to which stock is to be shipped later 
will be well spent, for this gives one an 
unequaled chance to compare lots and 
to learn by conversing with the salesmen 
why this lot sold for so much and that 
one for so much. It pays, too, to make 
the personal acquaintance of the firm to 
which one ships stock. 

If one can’t go to the yards and see for 
himself, the next best thing is to get into 
correspondence with a reliable firm some 
time in advance of shipping, and advise 
with them, as to the kind of stock one is 
feeding, how it should be handled, how 
prepared for shipping, and when to ship. 
These firms have experts in their employ 
who will be glad to give shippers the 
benefit of their knowledge. 

Our weekly stock market letter will 
give shippers many hints. 


THOMAS P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
places his advertisement in this issue, 
offering his services as a compiler of 
Shorthorn catalogs. Mr. Hall has all the 
herd books and has had a great deal of 
experience in his line of business. We 
can assure any of our readers that he will 
do any work irtrusted to him both cheap- 
ly and satisfactorily. Look up his adver- 
tisement and give him a trial the next 
time you want catalogs, and see what he 
can save you, both in price and work. 








CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


BEEF STEERS. 


Dealers have been somewhat disappoint- 
ed that receipts were not larger, and the 
dressed beef men continue to complain 
of the inferior character of the big bulk 
of the offerings. Market reports say that 
most of the cattle now coming have been 
on feed from 60 to 120 days, and lack a 
good deal of being finished, while a good 
many of them have only had corn for a 
Tew weeks. Under the circumstances 
high prices were out of the question, al- 
though values are quite a little higher 
than the low point of the first week in 
January. Seasonable weather has stim- 
ulated the demand to some extent, and 
notwithstanding the rather bearish tone 
to reports from eastern markets, values 
have advanced 15@25c on the ordinary 
run of corn-fed cattle. The improvement 
has been due largely, if not entirely, to 
the short supplies and has been more pro- 
nounced on the fair to good grades than 
on the best or the poorest kinds. In fact 
there have been so few choice beeves on 
the market that it has been difficult to 
feel the pulse of the market, while in 
many instances the warmed up and short 
fed steers have sold to the feeder buyers 
at better prices than the killers would 
pay. 


STOCK NOTES. 


HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—Farmers are 
giving more attention to sheep and are 
buying good stock, which are high. Horses 
and hogs are scarce. H. L. WARD. 


MONROE CoO., N. E. MO.—Farmers are 
giving a great deal of attention to breed- 
ing, and everything indicates a big in- 
crease in stock of all kinds. 

A. R. PARSONS. 


CLAY CoO., N. W. MO.—Nearly all of 
our feeding steers are bought on the Kan- 
sas City market a little later on. All the 
good aged horses and mules have gone to 
South Africa. P. T. SOPER. 


MERCER CO., N. W. MO.—Stock is 
wintering in good shape. There is very 
little demand for stock cattle or young 
horses. Stock hogs are healthy and ready 
sale, CHAS. SAYLORS. 


CEDAR CO., 8. E. MO.—The low prices 
of horses for the past few years caused 
farmers to cease raising them, but the 
advance in price will result in more mares 
being bred. Sheep are on the increase, 
due to the better prices paid for wool 
and mutton. There are a few flocks of 
Angora goats in the county, and those 
handling them seem to be making a suc- 
cess of them. 0. T. HUFF. 


GENTRY Co., nN. Ww. MO.—We are 
raising more horses and mules than last 
year, and they are selling higher. Milch 
cows are kept ‘to raise calves, as calves 
are selling at a good price, yet they are 
some cheaper than last year. good 
many farmers have sheep that had none 
last year; all that can keep a few for mut- 
ton. Stock is healthy and all kinds bring 
a fair price. _ 2. 8S. ANDERSON. 


MACON CO., N. Ez MO.—An unprece- 
dented number of horses have been lost 
in this county during the fall and winter 
from a serious and fatal illness, caused 
by pasturing in stalk fields. There are not 
many salable horses left in the hands of 
farmers, barely enough for their own re- 
quirements. The importation of stallions 
and jacks promises an early renewal of 
the horse and mule industry 

N AN HOCKENSMITH. 


POLAND- CHINA ME MEETING.—The 15th 
annual meeting of the Standard Poland- 
China Record Association will be held at 
Maryville, Mo., February 6, at 10 a. m. 
Volume XV _ closes about February 1. 
Geo, F. Woodworth, secretary. 

THE AXLINE SALE.—This is the last 
call for the great Missouri Black Chief 
brood sow sale of E. Axline, Oak 
Grove, Mo., on January 31. This will be 
the last chance you will have this year 
to get a Missouri Black Chief sow at your 
own price. 

THE UP-TO-DATE FEEDER of cattle 
for the market knows that it is the quick- 
maturing form that brings the money, 
bar quality and flesh go with it. 

P. Vissering of Melville, Ill., can point 
with justifiable pride to the many promi- 
nent stockmen whom, he has_ supplied 
with thoroughbred Angus bulls. The bulls 
he now offers are the finest he has ever 
raised. 

In their veins runs a concentration of 
the best blood that has made the doddies 
so hard to beat in the sale and show rings. 
They are set on short legs, have straight 
over and under lines, grand quarters and 
wide backs. They are a grand lot of 
youngsters. Mr. Vissering believes in the 
motto—top quality, bottom prices. See 
his advertisement elsewhere. 

SIR BREDWELL’S SUCCESS.—The 
sale of Corrector’s great son, Sir Bred- 
well, at “‘Sotham’s Sale,” in 1899, to Col. 
c. C. Slaughter of Dallas, Tex., for $5,000, 
marking as it did a new era in pedigree 
cattle breeding, is ever an interesting sub- 
ject, and our readers will be glad to 
Prd of Sir Bredwell’s success in his new 


Besides the many calves that have been 
dropped from the “Cross J.” Goodnight 
cows by Sir Bredwell that are now on 
Col. Slaughter’s Roswell, New Mexico, 
farm, coming yearlings, he has two calves 
from registered cows; one heifer calf 
named Bredwell’s Maid, from Bonny Maid 

, the $80 cow that was bought at 
the same sale from Mr. Hornaday with 
the heifer calf, Bonny, at her side. Col. 
Slaughter, at the urgent request of Mr. 
Sotham, bought Bonny and her dam as 
the foundation for a registered herd, that 
the blood of Sir Bredwell and Ancient 
Briton might be preserved to the pure 
Hereford breed, and at the time Mr. 
Sotham in a speech named the hoped-for 
increase, ‘“‘A New Era in Hereford His- 
tory.” In due time, Bonny was bred to 
Sir Bredwell, and on Christmas eve 
dropped a splendid bull calf that Col. 
Slaughter has calied “Sir Bredwell’s New 
Era.”’ Col. Slaughter, in a recent letter 
to Mr. Sotham, says: 

“From what you told me at the sale, 
and from what I know of the Hereford 
breed, these two calves, barring all ac- 
cidents, and with good care, ought to show 
with any calves in America, They will 
have the proper care, and will be shown 
at the Kansas City and Chicago cattle 
shows, with others from Roswell, next 
fall.”” The Colonel added: “I am glad to 
report this to you. The cow and her calf 
have filled the mission they were bought 
for in less than two years, and I call this 
a grand success for Sir Bredwell, if I did 
put him on the ranch and bring him down 
to the grass alone the first year. The 
cow, Bonny Maid, brought me two calves 
last year, one January 20, 1900; Roswell’s 
Maid, sired by Sir Comewell, a full sis- 
ter to Bonny, and the other on “December 

1900, Bredwell’s Maid, sired by Sir 
Bredwell. How is this for success? I 
shall breed the two cows this year to 
Ancient Briton.” 


THE FAIRVIEW GALLOWAY SALE, 


The friends of the Galloway breed of 
cattle have another chance to buy some 
of the plums of the breed at Kansas City, 
Mo., on February 14, when the great Fair- 
view herd of Mr. 8. M. Winslow will be 
dispersed, The herds consist of 40 bulls, 
and cows that have done their share in 
making the breed famous. The great bull 
Bassanio 6441, a winner of three silver 
medals at the Iowa State Fair in a class 
of twelve entries, and a half-brother to 
King Hensol sag the Chicago champion 
last Decem is a grand animal, and 
ought to find rt home at the head of some 


will consign three bulls by the great Chi- 

‘0 winner last December, King Hensol 

» he a half-brother to Mr. inslow’s 
Bassanio. This entire Seeing is either 
prize winners or descending from prize 
winners. If you want a Galloway bull or 
cow and don’t attend this sale you will 
miss a chance of a lifetime, for it is sel- 
dom that better cattle are offered at pub- 
lic sale. Don’t forget the date and send 
to Mr. F. B. Hearne, the secretary of the 
Galloway Breeders’ Association, for cat- 
alog. His address is Independence, Mbp. 
He is the manager of this sale. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during the week ending Jan. 
19 were 12,304 cattle, 40,363 hogs and 3,526 
sheep, against 12,206 cattle, 49,728 hogs and 
4,650 sheep the previous week. Compared 
with corresponding week a year ago, cat- 
tle show decrease of 700 head, hogs 6,100 
and sheep 1,600. Receipts at yw nga rin- 
cipal markets were 113, ca 
hogs and 96,700 sheep, against na 100 cattle, 
368,000 hogs and 93,700 sheep the previous 
week, and 101,200 cattle, 349,100 hogs and 
93,400 sheep a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were moderate, and none strictly 
choice or fancy were offered for sale. 
Prices on a few of the very best grades 
were about steady compared with last 
week. Bulk of the medium and pretty fair 
grades ruled 20 to 30c lower. The run of 
short-fed, half to two-thirds fat cattle has 
been entirely too heavy, and a great many 
of the best quality, desirable weights, 
have been taken by feeders to go back to 
the country for feeding purposes for more 
money than packers would bid for them. 
In fact, all classes that came in direct 
competition with fed Texas suffered the 
greatest decline. The market declined 
throughout the week. The very best 
grades of cow and heifer butcher cattle 
ruled about steady, while medium and 
pretty fair grades were 10 to l5c lower. 
Receipts of feeders were fairly liberal, and 
feeder buyers took a great many of the 
short-fed cattle, which packers and 
butchers were buying two or three weeks 
ago, at 30 to 40c per cwt. more than they 
would bid for them this week. Best grades 
stockers were in strong demand, while 
the common and medium classes were 
slow sale at about steady prices. Best 
grades stock heifers were in fair demand, 
and not enough here to supply it. Re- 
ceipts from Kentucky and that portion of 
Tennessee above the National Quarantine 
line were light, and prices on bulk of 
cows and heifers ruled 10 to lic lower ex- 
cept on very best, while butcher steers 
were about 25c lower. Canning grades 
were a shade easier. The very best grades 
of well bred, good colored stockers and 
feeders from this section sold at $3.50 to 

.75, a few choice as high as $4.00, fair to 
good $3.00 to $3.25, common $2.00 to $2.50. 
Common and Jersey classes of good 
weight cattle sold at $2.00 to $2.50 for can- 
ning purposes, stock heifers and best 
grades $3.00 to $3.25, fair to good $2.50 to 
$2.85, common $2.00 to $2.50. There is very 
little demand for light weight thin cows 
with calves, and the bulk of the cows have 
to be sold for canners and calves for veal. 
There has been a fair demand for good 
quality and colored, well-bred stock bulls 

at $2.60 to $3.00, common and Jersey kinds 
$2.25 to $2.75. The veal calf market ad- 
vanced 25 to 50c per cwt., bulls in active 
demand at about arenay prices. Very best 
grades milk cows with calves were brisk 
and strong, while inferior kinds were no 
more than steady. 

Quotations of present market conditions 
are as follows: Best native beef steers, 
strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.60 to : choice export steers, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.40 to $6.55; 
good shipping ry “et steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds, $5.20 to $5.35; fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,800 to 1,450 pounds, $4.70 
to $5.15. The bulk of the native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards 
were of medium quality, sold at % to 
$5.40 and the best price was $5.60 for 1,178- 
pound yearlings. Steeers, 1,200 to 1,290 
———— average, full range, rough to best, 
34.40 to $5.10, bulk of sales at $4.50 to $5.00; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full 
range $4. 10 to $5.60, bulk of sales at $4. ° A 
$4.70; steers weighing less than 
pounds full range $3.75 to $4.75, bulk sone 
at 4$.35 to $4.65. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.00 to 
$4.60, the bulk at $4.00 to $4.30, and they 
were medium to good quality; common 
to choice stockers, $2.25 to $4.50, bulk at 
$3.15 to $3.75, and the quality was just fair; 
stock heifers full range $2.00 to $3.60 an 
the bulk at $2.75 to $3. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.60 to $5.00, and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.15 to $4.50; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.10; me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.15; fair cows $2.35 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows $1.25 
to $2.25; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.25 to $3.10 and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $2.40 to $3.50; canning cows 
sell at $1.25 to $2.75. eal calves, full 
range, $4.50 to $7.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$6.00 to $6.75 per 100 pounds: heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.00 $4.50 per 100 
pounds with the bulk at $2. $5 to $3.55. Bulls 
full range $2.00 to $3.90, bulk of sales $2.90 
to $3.25; stocker bulls sold at $2.25 to $3.35, 
the bulk at $2.65 to $3.10. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $20.00 
to $43.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $28.00 to $35.00. 

Receipts in the Southern Division 
amounted to about 300 cars, against 283 
last week, 311 the week before and 309 the 
corresponding week a year ago. Prices on 
handy weight steers ruied 5 to 10c lower 
than at the close of last week, while the 
better grades and heavier weights were 15 
to 20c lower. Cows of all descriptions, as 
well as bulls, displayed but little differ- 
ence. The bulk here were fed Texas cat- 
tle, and had it not been for unfavorable 
advices from other points, we do not 
lieve the market would have shown much 
difference. Chicago showed a greater de- 
cline than our market. 

During the week Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi hte nae sold at $2.00 to 
$2.75, calves at $4. > tee 100 pounds, bulls 
and oxen at $2.35 00, cows at $2.00 to 
$2.50 ed steers $48 y* 921 pounds average 
at $2.55 to $3. Arkansas and Tennessee 


t .00, cows and mixed 
cattle at $2.00 to $2.75, stock gies at $2.75 
to $3.00, and beef steers 796 to 1,015 pounds 
average at $2.75 to $3.7. Texas and Indian 
Territory calves 200 to 300 pounds average 
sold at $9.00 to $10.00 per head. Bulls sold 
at pied to $3.50, stags and oxen at $3.00 to 
$4.00 and cows and ene at $2.00 to $3.00, 
with the bulk at $2.80 to $2.90. Grass steers, 
741 to 89 pounds nok sold at $3.30 to 
$3.40 and fed steers, 747 to 1,274 pounds av- 
erage, sold at $3.55 to $4.75, with the bulk 
at $3.85 to $4.40. A single 1,350-pound steer 
brought 5 cents a pound. 

HOGS—The week opened with quite a 
liberal run, and the market on good 
heavy hogs declined about 5c per cwt. 
Tuesday prices’ were fully 5c higher, and 
the quality quite an improvement over 
Monday. Wednesday showed a decline of 
5 to 10c on all classes except extreme 
lights, which were about steady. Thursday 
prices were about the same as ednes- 
day. A Fred strong markt prevailed Fri- 
day, an rices were 10c higher on all 
grades, waneptng light pigs, which sold 
somewhat lower. Saturday receipts were 
moderate, and opened strong, but closed 
weak. A fair clearance was made at the 
Tate i prices: Butchers and packers 
$5.30 . Yorkers and shippers $5.25 


SHEEP—Receipts Monday were quite 
liberal, and the market on all classes de- 
clined ‘about 10c per cwt. Dur the bal- 
ance of the week receipts were ight, and 
prices ruled strong to higher. good 
clearance was made at_ the following 
Eee: Best Poovy ted .00 to $4.50, best lambs 

00 to $5.60, $2.75 to $3.25, stock- 


to | . 
M , Jan. 21.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were very — the 


good beef cattle on sale we believe they 
would have sold a shade stronger. Chi 
stead a gg. Se 18,000, and the market 
8 


in the Southern Division 
weet moderate, and values were a shade 


"steeped, griddied or ground into fine meal. 


We use ordinary cotton cake, decorticated 
cotton cake, rice meal, maize-germ meal, 
foreign cake and a great many other 
things. We also use straw, either cut 
into chaff or in the long state. We are 
also able to keep our live stock out on 
grass up to a late period of the year, even 
up to Christmas, so that we have no diffi- 
culty. I have omitted to mention mangel- 
wurzel, turnips, swedes, cabbages and 
hay, all which are commonly used.) 


THE SHORTHORN SALE 
At Kansas City, January 17-18. 


The combination Shorthorn sale at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on January 17-18, was not 
@ great success financially. A portion of 
the offering was in thin flesh. The poorer 
cattle sold nearer their value-than did the 
better ones. The latter did not bring their 
value in some instances by one-half. Fol- 
lowing is a list of prices and buyers: 

2. Fred Idol, White Cloud, Kas 

4. Fred Idol 

5. W. C. Lee, Toledo, Kas 

6. Wm. Sloan, Kansas City, Mo 

8. J. W. Baker, Strong, Kas 

9. J. A. McKitrick, Greenwood, Mo.. 

11. W. W. Taylor, Sawyer, K 
12. B, O, Cowan, New Point, Mo... 
13. Bud Hopper, Pratt, Kas.... 
14. Henry Hahn, Fall City, Ne 
- Hopper 

w. a eewser exe 
i Rvs 


19. Ww. 
20. J. 3° hMctatoat, Kansas City 
21. Frank Winn, Arington, Kas 


ol 
$1. John McCoy, Sabetha, Kas 
32. Fred Hopper 
33. W. Taylor 
34. x ‘8. McIntosh 
35. W. Morris, Mound City, Kas.. 
36. are Slickman, Eight Nile, ‘Mo. 
87. Fred Idol 115 
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W. Baker 
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By = Sy Lexington, Mo.. one 
‘tkins, Pawnee, Neb 1 


Clinfelter 
Ty ope Corder, Mo 
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. Baker 
’ 'V. Wolf Son, Ottowa, Kas.. 
. W. Tay 
a Wolf, rs on 
- V. Wolf & Son 
. V. Wolf & Son 
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- V. Wolf & Son...........+ e0sceness 
-_C. Lee 

. D. Ludwing, Sabetha, Kas 

G. D. Osborn, Colridge, Kas 

J. 8. McIntosh 

. McIntosh 


— 


. 8. Parsons, Verdon, Neb 
A. Geison, Leavenworth, Kas 


. L. Wolf, Kansas City, M 
. G. H. Reasoner, Riley, Ka 
A R 


ssiigsta saocaeentannan, 


¥ . Holt, Savannah, Mo... 
. H. L. Clevinger, Tina, Mo 
» Cope. W. 8S. Tough, Kansas City, 


. Li. Woit, — City.. 
. Ee 


. 


lf 
. 8. Clenfelter 
as. Lee, Independence, Mo. 
. V. Wolf & Son 
. A. McKitrick . 
A. Clinfelter . 
. te Cn hoa éeee 


xy Carepbell, Kansas City 
Valter Jones, Warrensburg, Mo.. 
ed B. Glover, Atwood, Kas 


V. Wolf & Son. 
A. ye ee ° 
B. Glov 
D. Alford, ‘Colwich, Kas. 
. &. Ludwig 
144. Chas. 
Total proceeds from 132 head, $12,710. 
Average price per head, $96. 
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CULOSE, is guaranteed to cure granulated, in- 
flamed or weak eyes. Treatment postpaid 50 cts. 
THE OCULOSE REMEDY OO., St. Louis, Mo. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


JAS. W. SPARKS, Muska Moe Bere 


m and am now bookedf orth ihe or sales of cattle 
Rogeand horses held in America, Terms low. 








Iw WEST sours LENOX, IOWA, a 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, 14 
Iowa’s LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


R, HM HARRIMAN, Bunceton, Mo, 


te to-date in every cabhnitian. Am selling for 
best b in the country. Terms low. 














TheAberdeen-A n gus 
cattle Ioffer are broad back- 


J, P. a, 
Box 13, Melville.riitnols, (near St. Louis.) 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars ‘and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Seotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 tn service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Camp Creek Herefords. 
= stock for sale. Come and see m 
18 WEAERMAN, Truxton, jf +<cirng o., Mo 














Get the Benefit of Our 15 Years’ Experience. 





OTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE Az 


you CANNOT DENY 
) ACTUAL FACTS FROM LIFE 


i ie 


A Wonderful Growth of 360 


and Only Weighe 


od 60 


w Crry, Iowa, 


| Dow 
International Food Co. ¢ 


:—I have a runt 2 


pounds, 


=_) years old which only weighs 60 
It stands 18 inches high, 


42 inches long and 4 inches wide 
on widest part of the back. I 
would like to try ‘‘International 
Stock Food’’ and see if it will 
make this runt grow. Four of 
my neighbors owned it before I 
got it and none of A cous 


make it grow. 


l enclose 


graph which shows this yy 
too weak to stand alone an it 


=} will not eat. 


F. C. HO 


WORTH. 


Dow Crry, Iowa. 
Dear Srrs: -I enclose a photo- 
graph of the “runt” taken five 
months after our commencing to 
| feed ‘‘International Stock Feod. % 
= weighs 420 lbs. and has devel- 
into a fine looking animal. 
“finternational Stock Food’’ isa 
remarkable peeperesien for mak- 
ing hogs grow, and the two prot 


graphs I mail are Bri 


Yours truly, F. C. 


WORTH. 


ee ee ee ae ee ee a 
This Runt Gained 2% Ibs. 
Every Day for 160 Days. 
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and cover is in six colors. It co 83 
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= ener: i days loin ple. am Ove poy gral 
000 farmers 


f endorse it. 
row very rapidly and ny costs 


bs. at 6 months. 
Your aA a be refunded in an 


It will save yonr 
and permanently strengthens the entire system. 2 wo 


1°" |T ONLY COSTS“ 


8 FEEDS For ONE CENT 


TO GROW RAPIDLY 
And to be Free From 


Worms or Hog Cholera 
Be Sure and Feed 
“INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK FOOD” 
it is the Quickest Hog 
Grower and Fattener 
it Saves Grain and 
30 to 60 Days in Fattening 
EVERY HOG BREEDER 
in the World 


ht to write us for complete 
information. If we cannot make 


use our 


] will make you opre money you 


certainly would glad to use 
International Suck F 


POSTAGE PREPAID. if you write us and answer 4 < aues- 
for Horses, Catie, on or H 2nd—Is 

How many heed ¢ of stock do you own? e this 
large colored Cc avin 


con 

in ‘this boo 
* IF BOOK IS NOT AS. D. 
stimulating tonic and blood purifier. It fattens Cat- 
m by aiding digestion and seat Negies. |. 
Many use hs. pe 
[3 Fee ey pay ate — Guarantee 
ogs Cholera, becarse_it steietes 

hest award and medal at Paris. 1 


yy | 
cost u 


year. It makes Colts 
7 oa 


fa hae 
EALERS GIVE THIS BOOK FREE wi WITH * “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” In 25 LB. Parts. 


een Stock Food Factory tn the | World. INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO. 
Minneapolis. Minn., U.S. A. 
nternational Stock Food bj were by Partford (3574 oat 
Horse that i is W9hands and weighs 200 ears 
wei *hed 2970 a 
nternational Stock Foo 
Beware of cheap imitations and substiteces. @ Write 


Capital Paid in $300,¢ 
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wi OS AY ry d 


and hogs. 





We oceupy 15 floors, 
And our new d our new addition, 
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? for years to = atalliors, 
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AUCTION. SALE | 
of Pure Bred 


Everything goes. 


had at the head of his herd for two years. 
Mr. H. H. Harris, Jr., 


40 head of bulls, cows and heifers. 
prize winning bull, Bassanio 6441. 


The others are of his own breeding and are all good ones. 
of Marshall, Mo.,consigns three King Hensol 9967 bulls, which are as good as 


you can find. They are ail the King Hensol bulls to be sold at auction at least for some time. 
Mr. Winslow has leased his farm for a term of years and finds it necessary to close out his Fairview 


herd and offers the entire herd to the highest bidder. 


blood that breeds. 


Catalogues now ready, send for one to 


FRANK B. HEARNE, Mgr., Independence, Mo. 


(FRAY Cn 


EXSY) KAY KAY Kay ‘Fy oF ENS RENE 


DENNEN EDD EP PENG 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION, vay ( 
KANSAS CITY, MO., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1901, at 10 A. M. 
DISPERSION SALE OF THE FAIRVIEW HERD. 


The best of the breed. Herd headed by the great 
26 Crusader cows; all good ones. 


Mr. Philip Grace, Rose Hill, Iowa, also consigns to this sale 8 splendid bulls, one of which he has 


It is rich in blood that sells, blood that wins_and 


NEN 








He is offering 
thilde. Empress Jose} 
Kirk, De 


M. E. Moore’s Herd of Hol- 
stein-Friesian Cattle, 


Cameron, Mo. 
some of the finest breeding, Mech- 
phine, Gerben, aon nog Abbe 
ol, Netherland and Pietertse, in thie 
— 4 Lou can get butter producers, milk produc- 
rize winners. tested co’ 


ceo ee ws for 
butter, 00 Ibs. at 3 years old to 23 26. 100 Ibs. 
foraged cows. in 7 days. 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for = from 6 to 16 mo 
old. Scotch and Scotch to |. 
(Lavender Viscount, 34786) the champion Short 
horn buli of the Kansas Cit; owas Show, 1 

c. ’ARD, "Bell Air, M 


=. PATTERSON, oa 


Herd headed by 


t Mo 





station, B 





SHORTHORN CATTLE. seca 


hina hogs of the most Ra . A. extra 
b A young — and hogs for sale; write yess 


welcome joining town 0} 
6 Boot eM Ry, 8.W. W COX Greek Greenfield, Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 





GUARANTEED DEHORNER. 
Farmers! Do your own de- 
horning 


Hero of Bstill 34 23696 a BA Heathen Lad 24 head 

the herd. Leading fam For sale: Gnotce 
gomee ® bulls and females. ‘Watson ate Judson, 
aCe. Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., B. B. Sta. 
Harris. M 

estan $ 


Tetaias ok eh tones Council Bluffs, lowa. 


MEDY CO. 





Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood predominate in Shorthorns 
pol es of as good blood as the breed -con- 


——AND — 


60 SHORTHORNS 
AT AUCTION! 


Feb. 6-7-8, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Shorthorns, Wednesday, February 6th, 
F. W. & 0. B. CAIN, of Kirksville, Mo., 
Sell 20 Bulls and 40 Females, Scotch and Scotch Topped. 


Herefords, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 7 and 8, 
41 Bulls and 79 Females will be sold from the herds of 


MILLER & BALCH, Kirksville, Mo., 
E. CORKINS, Bethany, Mo., 
STEELE BROS., Belvoir, Kas., 
and EAGLE & SON, Rosemont, Kas. 


Cols. Woods, Sparks and Jones, Auctioneers. 
C. R. Thomas, Clerk. 


8@>ADDRESS EITHER THE CON3IGNORS FOR CATALOGUE. 


120 HEREFORDS 


SOOO SSSSOVSSSSSS SOSH 
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Young stock tor saje. Call on or address 
H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 


H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 
I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families, and invite ee purchas- 
ers and those interested in good cattle to call at our 
farm, four miles west of Windsor. The best locat- 


good herd, He is worthy the place. Spe-}stronger than the close of last week on all 
cial attention is called to Rose of Oaks | classes. 
ts were moderate pod, the 





with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
Teach the seat of the disease. 

is a blood or constitutional dis- 

ease, and in order to cure it you must 

take internal remedies. Hall's Catarrh 

is taken internally, and acts direct- 

on the blood and mucuous surfaces. 

’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack med- 


Stallion Cpate~Sone foroursamples, Cheap- 
and best. 


Stock Catalogues~Compiied and printed at 
ess than you get the 
printing alone. 

Tabulated Pedigrees—We write a tabulat- 

ed Pedigree for $1 .50. 
The Fido g! ey, for 


Horse Books —Stallion py Books. Any 
book on the Horse, Send for 


Catalogue. 
Horse Cuts—We have a large collection in 
ce stock. Also make direct from 
is photo. Send for sheet. 
ik. Printing—Letwerhead Cards, 
etc. Cheerfully send estimates on 
any class of printing. 
farmer u dag ange bay of Our Cuts 
yearling at Iowa Fair J Ww tsen of the Downton % “th Se Eo the Printing. 
soniee cham a at same Die is writes el : 
another ng at Magnus we & 0, 5 ldg., Chicago. 
Mr. H. H. Harris, Jr., of Marshall, Mo., 





8787, and bull calf. Here is a splendid cow| HOGS—Receip 

and calf that must be seen to be appreci- | quality not up to the usual 

ated. Another is Rose Crusader 11249, and | Prices were steady at nt week's close on 
bull calf. This cow and calf will be an at- ,all grades except light pigs, which sold 
traction in any herd. Watch them if you 10c h ne 

want a plum. Susie second 4097 is a good} SHHEP—Receipts light, market on best 
cow, & her wh breeder, and you will ap-|lambs considerable higher, a few choice 
preciate. er when Fog see some of her get | lambs selling at $6.00 per cwt., while one 
in this offering. Winslow’s entire of- | lot ot choice sheep brought $4.66. 


breed wit ¢ ed and lovers of this 
will never have a better chance to ANIMALS.—I should lik 


Ce —Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Shortho rn Cattle Bates and Bates Topped. 
blood as the b Victor 182573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Grand Vic 


As good reed Im; 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke no 121622" in i Toes for sale. Come and see or address, 
Nettleton, Mo. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


ed herd in Mo, for sou urchasers. stock. at eee, Sree mille, © yee Soe. bn Baga Re «afte = ne 
cars. Windsor is on main line M..R. & T some Booth females "golden This, in service, note his breeding. 
ow $0 miles south of Sedalia. —sired Imp." Spartan Horo TTs3, fet aya Roan Gauntlet, Golden 
Envelopes, Lady This blood Mo. 


s R bis a7 P. BARNED, Veauont, Cooper Ov., 
HORTHORN CATTLE -meapenng 
pate essa Se} Sat IT PAYS TO DEHORN. srs: som 8x. bo2.02 


°9. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. MT, PUILLIPS, Pomeroy, Fa. (Successor to A. C BROSIUS). 









































Cuts on four sides at once, wi 
Gighest «ward at world’sfair, Send for circulars. 
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good deal of * “eorn”— 
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Horseman. 


greed of this age trainers have not been 
willing to wait until their charges were 
properly balanced, but have put them in 

hopples and forced a gait that would have 














Frequent inquiries come to us for some 


good remedy for worms in horses. The 
following is recommended: Give Calomel, 
three drachms; Tartar Emetic, three 
drachms; mix and divide into three pow- 
ders. Give one powder each night, for 
three nights in succession, in a bran mash, 
Forty-eight hours after giving last pow- 
der give raw linseed oil, one quart, and 
turpentine two ounces; mix and give as a 
drench, and at one dose. Repeat in a 
week or 10 days if necessary. 


Indiana breeding interests suffered a 
material loss on the 3d inst., in the death 
of the pacing stallion Redfield, 2:19%. Red- 
field was the property of Sanford M. Post- 
en. He was foaled in 1884, and was got by 
Red Wilkes, out of Loretta by Enfield, 
son of Hambletonian 10, granddam Juanita 
(dam of Eula Lee, 2:29%, and Brockton, a 
sire of speed), by Pilot Jr., granddam 
Fanny Dawson by Stump the Dealer. Red- 
field was bred by R. F. Patterson, of Pop- 
lar Plains, Ky., from whom he passed to 
his late owner. He was the sire of twen- 
ty-one performers, eighteen of which are 
pacers, the fastest being Helen R., 2:10%. 
His fastest trotter is Woodford C., 2:12%. 


A circuit has been established in Ne- 
braska and the following classes agreed 
upon: ‘Trotting, 2:45, 2:30, 2:25, 2:20 and 
three-year-olds and under. Pacing, 2:36, 
2:29, 2:28, free-for-all, and three-year-olds 
and under. Purses of $250 only for each 
class offered. These purses are too small 
and will not draw out a good class of 
horses. The following dates have been 
claimed: Fremont, July 31, August 1-2; 
Hastings, August 7, 8, 9; Fairbury, August 
14, 15, 16; Hubdbell, August 21, 22, 23; David 
City, August 28, 29, 30; Seward, September 
4, 5, 6; Lincoln, September 8 to 14; Auburn, 
September 18, 19, 20. Minden, Blair, Beat- 
rice and Pawnee City dates are not yet 
decided on. 


Barbed wire cuts frequently occur on 
horses where barbed wire fence is. A 
writer in an exchange gives his treatment. 
He says: Allow me to give the treatment 
in use here and found effectual in cases 
where the cut was on the breast of horses, 
the opening being six inches wide and two 
or three inches deep. These cases healed 
without stitching, or leaving an unnatural 
enlargement, in a short time. Another 
cure where a horse got his foreleg over a 
wire and back of the knee haggled to 
the bone for six inches. This got well 
without lameness or any enlargement, 
only a small scar. Another young stal- 
lion had the back of his front pastern cut, 
and was treated with linaments without 

- healing, and an unnatural growth would 
show and was trimmed with a knife with- 
out healing, and when the treatment be- 
low was given it healed up in a short time. 
Wash the cut daily with warm water 
and castile soap. to cleanse .the. parts. 
Then spray or dampen the injury with a 
weak solution of carbolic acid, then dust 
on fresh air slacked lime. There does not 
appear any need of covering or bandaging 
the cut, as this will keep off the flies or 
any unnatural growth. 


Trotting associations in Kentucky are 
taking interest in the suggested Blue 
Grass Circuit, and it is possible that it 
will be decided to give meetings with 
purses of $400 and $500. One of the officials 
of a Central Kentucky track tells us that 
his association will give purses to that 
amount if other associations will agree to 
do so. He firmly believes that such purses 
will attract large fields of good horses, 
and that meetings of this kind could be 
made to pay. Let us hear from other offi- 
cials on the subject, and let all do what 
is in their power to promote the interests 
of the good cause. 

The above is from the Kentucky “Stock 
Farm,” ani it is worthy the attention of 
Missouri breeders. Purses from four to six 
hundred dollars will draw large fields of 
horses. Circuits should be found in Mis- 
souri at once. The only way to get large 
fields of horses is to have circuits. Each 
section of the state should get up its cir- 
cuit. The RURAL WORLD is ready to 
perform any service it can to help effect 
this object. 


Horses by California sires on the Pa- 
cific Slope won good money out there last 
season. Twenty-five of them won $1,000 
or over. McKinney heads the list with 
$17,800. Nutwood Wilkes is second with 
$5,735; Diablo is third, with $3,920, and Di- 
rect, 2:05%, with $3,195, is: fourth. It is 
interesting to note that though Director 
has been out of the State many years two 
of his get won $1,300, and that Guy Wilkes 
was represented by four which won $2,695. 

The Readville Association has wisely 
followed the lead of the Kentucky Trot- 
ting Horse Breeders’ Association in pro- 
hibiting the use of hopples during their 
meetings, says the “Stock Farm.” This 
move is a wise one, and the Association 
showed its progressive spirit when it 
passed the rule. Now the powerful New 
England association has established for 
the East this precedent that the Lexing- 
ton association first set for the whole 
country. It is not strange that the Read- 
ville management should have taken this 
step, for to-day this association is the 
most progressive in America, and such a 
dangerous, harmful as well as ridiculous 
contrivance could not .be long lived on 
such a track. The evils that hopples have 
already done cannot be eradicated, as 
for many years they have helped develop 
a class of horses that are naturally rough 
gaited and unsteady, many of which will 
be eventually used for breeding purposes. 
They have been the cause of the country 
being flooded with pacers, useless as road 
horses, because without the straps they 
are filly balanced. In the hurry and 








Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 





come by a little care and skill, and which 
would have been of use to the horse when 
retired from the track. It is like teaching 
a boy to translate by the help of a “trot,” 
without which he is helpless. There are 
many reasons why the hopple should be 
barred, and the best one is that they are 
dangerous; the next best is that they are 
unsightly objects and make a horse look 
awkward. Had not the National Associ- 
ation listened to the cries of*a few lazy 
and incompetent trainers the hideous 
appliances would be obsolete. They will 
wear themselves into obscurity, however, 
just as rapidly as other associations wake 
up from the state of lethargy that seems 
to hang over the sport of trotting, and 
which is responsible for the many old- 
fashioned methods now in vogue. 

OVERWORK.—It is noted with surprise 
by some supposedly good judges that the 
trotting mare Aggie Medium, 2:124%, who 
was by no means a success as a race 
horse, made a phenomenal showing when 
given her first trial on the New York 
speedway, says the “Horseman.” Her 
old trainer, Robert Carnathan, always in- 
sisted that she would be a marvel at that 
sort of work, because of her ability to 
“get away” at top speed. There were 
good reasons for her poor showing at the 
races, and as the same conditions will 
not surround her at road work, she may 
turn out to be another Lucile. Which sug- 
gests the fact that many fast trotters 
show marvelous speed in matinee work 
that were not.rated high as racing ma- 
terial, and later have gone back to the 
track and became famous. They get a 
change from the ding-dong of preparation 
and like it; do cheerfully what they are 
asked to do, and appear to have all sorts 
of speed constantly on tap. Whether ex- 
isting methods of training are wrong is 
not up for discussion. At the same time 
there are a great many facts of history 
which tend to prove that too many fast 
trotters and pacers are kept in what may 
best be termed the treadmill. Scores of 
owners have been quoted as saying that 
this or that horse went the race of his life 
at a time when he had not been given his 
usual amount of work. In other words, 
he had been given, unintentionally, a 
chance to recuperate and was, therefore, 
able to answer the question when it was 
put to him. It is true that conditions are 
not the same for road or matinee racing 
and racing for the money, and no one will 
attempt to prove that training should be 
the same for both. But the cold fact re- 
mains that scores of horses that get their 
races in their work would be better off 
if they could get an occasional taste of 
the mild preparation that the matinee 
horses get. 

One frequently hears the remark that 
certain drivers famous for many years 
have become back-numbers, and yet this 
is not as pronounced as might be expect- 
ed, says the “Stock Farm.” Who then 
have taken their places? The names of 
Doble, Hickok, Splan, Johnston and Tur- 
ner are not heard as often as formerly, 
for as these men are growing old, they 
have naturally to some extent given up 
driving, yet it is extremely probable that 
any one of these mentioned would out- 
drive almost any of the youriger genera- 
tion. McHenry and Geers, while not as 
old as any one of the above, belong to the 
same era. And it would be a somewhat 
difficult task to find.any of those that 
have become prominent during the past 
decade thai could hold their own with 
these men, to say nothing of excelling 
them. Constant disuse naturally makes 
men lose their skill of hand, yet none of 
these men that are spoken of as back 
numbers are really so. It is often said 
that great horses make great drivers, and 
to a certain extent this is so; at all events 
they give the drivers an opportunity of 
showing their skill. It is also true that 
bad drivers ruin great horses. Simply be- 
cause a man has in his charge a great 
horse, it does not follow that he is either 
a skillful trainer or driver, yet should he 
lack ability his horse will soon show the 
effects of it. One of the very greatest 
horses seen last season was abominably 
driven, and yet his handler must have 
been possessed of much skill as a condi- 
tioner, for the horse always looked well 
and was fit. The drivers of the past ce- 
cade need have no reason to feel ashamed 
of their careers as skillful reinsmen and 
trainers, when judged in the light of com- 
parison with those of to-day. There may 


be several Dobdles, Splans and Turners 

among the young knights of the sulky, 
but they have not as yet disclosed their 
identity. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Hawley, in 
his Current Comment in the Kentucky 
“Stock Farm,” in speaking of the coming 
or Arion to Kentucky, says: “In point of 
breeding, Arion is equal to the best. Sons 
of Electioneer have carried his name and 
fame to every part of the Union. The 
blood of this great sire is distinctly fash- 
ionable and is only rivaled by that of 
George Wilkes.’ Columbus quotes from 
the ‘‘American Sportsman’’ as follows: 
“Mr. Forbes paid $125,000 for Arion and 
$12,500 for Peter the Great, and the last 
named is liable to be greater than Arion.” 
He then follows it up with: ‘Not as a sire 
of speed, for the sons of Pilot Medium 
are not in the same class with sons of 
Electioneer when it comes to siring 
speed.”” When Arion sired his first per- 
former, the question of his superiority 
as a sire was sprung, and I claimed that 
Diablo was better bred for a sire, and 
would prove superior as a sire of harness 
speed; not because he was by Charles 
Derby, who yet has no other son that is a 
sire; nor did I choose Arion because his 
sire was a sire of sires, but because, in 
my opinion, the dam in every case places 
more value on the son as a sire than does 
the gire, and there is no better bred brood 
mare in the United States than Bertha, 
dam of Diablo. Arion now has eight 
standard performers, and Diablo has 13. 
Each has one in the 2:10 Hist. Diablo has 
fuur in the 2:15 list. Arion was nine and 
Diablo nine years. of age when their re- 
spective standard lists were started. Peter 
the Great is as well bred, if not better 
bred for a sire, and will be six years of 
age this spring. Peter the Gredt has a 
faster record than either Arion or Diablo 
had at six years of age. Mr. Forbes will 
give him just as good an opportunity as if 
he had been the horse that he had paid the 
$125,000 for, instead of the smaller sum. 
The color of Pilot Medium, which he in- 
herited from his dam, has been his great- 
est handicap. Peter the Great gets his 
color from his dam, who is a sister to 
Sir Knight, not only a sire, but one that 
is breeding on through both sons and 
daughters. His second dam, Swallow, is 
the dam of four and is a half-sister to 
Possum Pie, the mother of extreme colt 
speed. There is more than an even chance 
that Peter the Great in his New England 
home, as Hawley says of Arion, “handi-! 





may more than equal Arion in the 
Blue Grass, or Diablo in his California 
surroundings. If he does not do so, it will 
not be because his sire was Pilot Medium, 
but because he is handicapped by the 
class of mares sent to him. If he is as 
great a horse as his breeding would indi- 
cate it will be impossible to keep him 
down. 

The family of Happy Medium is way be- 
yond a medium among the producing sons 
of Hambletonian, possibly surpassed by 


only three, Abdallah 15, Electioneer and 


George Wilkes.’ In the same class at least 
with Egbert, Aberdeen and Volunteer, 
Pilot Medium is the only son of Happy 
Medium that yet approaches his sire as 
regards numbers among his producing 
sons and he leads him if both trotters and 
pacers are counted, is only five behind in 
the number of standard trotters, and for 
pacers stands i9 to his sire’s six. 

Columbus forgets that Abdallah sired 
but one Hambletonian, and that Hamble- 
tonian owes his greatness to. the inherit 
ance of his Jam, the Charles Kent mare 
by a Norfolk trotter, second dam by Har- 
ris Hambletonian, third dam by. Messen- 
ger, and the fourth dam one of the great 
untraced dams descended from the pacers 
of the seventeenth century. Pilot Medium 
not only got the blood of the good race 
mare Princess through his sire, but had 
for a dam a ‘leveloped race mare with 10 
winning heats to her credit, and a'record 
of 2:26. She produced three performers 
with 68 standard heats to their credit, and 
not one of them sired by a horse in any 
kind of a fashionable class. 

Our great sires come from great dams, 
regardless of what sire brought them into 
existence, and Columbus may live to see 
the day that, !n looking at the perform- 
ance of the get and descendants of Peter 
the Great, and the grandsons of Old 
Tackey, he will wonder how he so far 
forgot himself as to try to make an in- 
ferior class for her descendants. It is 
dimes to buttons that Electioneer, placed 
in a poor man’s hands as Pilot Medium 
was at Battle (reek, Mich., the man more 
than half disgusted with former experi- 
ences, there is little chance that he would 
have 111 in the st as Pilot Medium has. 
Don’t try to place Pilot Medium in a class 
below anything that has yet been bred. I 
would expect that if Nancy Hanks were 
bred to Cresceus and produced’a filly, or 
if a filly by Arion or Bingen out of Nancy 
Hanks were bred to Peter the Great, that 
the produce would have as much probabil- 
ity of trotting in two minutes as anything 
that could be bred, although the sire was 
one of the sons of Pilot Medium. 

Kentucky horsemen are getting all the 
blood of Electloneer they can get, and 
they will have in 1901 some of the best 
bred sons in the world. They will again 
have Allerton, the best advertised horse 
living, and the best sire to-day in the 
Wilkes family; nctwithstanding the efforts 
made by some to throw McKinney, Guy 
Wilkes and Nutwood ‘Wilkes to the front. 
One by one the trotting world’s records 
have been won from the family until they 
do not hold a single world’s trotting rec- 
ord. The blood of WBlectioneer, Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah, and Woodford Mam- 
brino monopolize the whole. In pacing rec- 
ords they stand better, and hold still pos- 
sibly more than any other family, and yet 
the best three-year-old of 1898 and the best 
four-year-old of 1900 do not carry a drop 
of either Wilkes or Electioneer blood. 
The best four-year-old mare of 1900 car- 
ries close up the blood of Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah and Woodford Mambrino, but none 
of the blood of George Wilkes or Elec- 
tioneer. Tennessee, the home of the Hals, 
is adding Blue Bull blood, and we shall 
see results. We have seen in Hal B. and 
his sister what Hal and Blue Bull blood 
united would do. 

The horse Mr. Brown has added to his 
establishment was sired by Brown Hal 
lst, dam by a son of Blue Bull, second 
dam by Blue Bull, exactly the same breed- 
ing on the dam's side that we have in 
Hal B., 2:04, and his sister, with 2:06%. 
Will Brown Hal do better than Hal Dil- 
lard on this kind of breeding, and will 
the colts by this new sire and the colts 
by Hal B. be able to take the pacing 
colt stakes as they come to them? Itisa 
union of the blood of these two best pac- 
ing families. They have been tried and 
proven successful, and fuse kindly to- 
gether, and such a result would surprise 
no one. No family is very long going to 
hold a monopoly, because it belongs to 
certain families. The McGregor branch 
of the Abdallah (15) family will receive a 
great advance because Crecseus belongs 
to that branch of the family. The Beauti- 
ful Bells family will be on a boom be- 
cause the Abbot was sired by an Elec- 
tioneer Beautiful Bell sire, and Mr. Wil- 
liams has secured the youngest of these 
great horses. Sphinx and Electrite will 
still continue to grow in favor because 
they finish so close to first place in the 
year’s summaries. Anteeo and Anteros 
each add four new performers in 1900, al- 
though they are not or were not at the 
head of breeding farms—both are now 
better placed, and are in the best part of 
the Electioneer class. Kentucky seems to 
be dreaming that supremacy in horse 
breeding is returning to them, but they 
must be disappointed. Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Michigan and even New Eng- 
land have the blood, the feed, the capi- 
tal and the desire to breed record-break- 
ers, and any or all of them are at any 
time likely to succeed in producing the 
phenomenal. 





PONY KILLS A SNAKE, 





A California farmer, who has_ three 
small children owns a pony called San 
Jose, who is their constant companion. 
They have ridden him, rolled over him, 
fed him and pulled his ears, and evident- 
ly consider him one of the family. Even 
if the children went on an expedition 
when they did not want to ride, San Jose 
went along as though;,he had been a pet 
dog. One day the three children went on 
a nutting expedition, and while they 
gathered the nuts the pony wandered 
around and grazed. Suddenly, almost be- 
neath the feet of the nut gatherers, there 
was an ominous whirl and they saw with 
horror a huge rattlesnake coiled and 
ready to strike. The children clustered 
together with white faces, too terrified to 
move, but as the deadly head went back 
there was a quick trample of hoofs, a 
rush through the bushes and San Jose 
leaped into the ring. With his four lit- 
tle sharp hoofs brought together he shot 
up into the air, landed square on the 
snake’s coil and was off again before the 
wicked head could strike. The interrup- 
tion had released the frightened children 
from the charm, and they ran a 
distance away and stopped to witness the 
fight. The rattler was wounded, but full 
of fight, and coiled again, and again the 
pony landed and got away safely. . This 
time the body was nearly severed in two 





places, and the snake was done for. San 
Jose pawed over the quivering coil with 
one fore foot, gave a cheerful whinny 


| Capped, _Possibly, ‘by climatic Influences," ana returned to his grazing. 











truly, 


The Young Man in Politics 


*” Grover 
Cleveland 


Former President of the U. 8. 


IN THIS WEEK’S (JAN. 26) NUMBER OF 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
A handsomely illustrated and printed 
pony | magazine, with a circulation of 
300,000 copies. Established 1728, 

Other features this week are: ‘“‘ How 
Our Congressmen Live,” “How William 
of Germany Spent a Day in Paris Incog.,” 
“Letters from a Congressman’s Wife” 
(Delightful Gossip of real life in Washing- 
ton), “‘ Publick Occurrences,” *‘Men and 
Women of the Hour,” Three Good Stories 
and Numerous Special Articles, 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST mailed 
to any address Three Months (13 weeks) on 
receipt of ONLY 250. Also, two little books: 
“The Young Man and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant,” ALL for Only 25c. 











We will pay well for Good Agents 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FEEDING THE FOAL. 


To wean is to gradually change a habit. 
This can not be done hastily with safety. 
The digestive organs are exceedingly sen- 
sitive, and although the process of wean- 
ing is one, natural to young animals, yet it 
is done gradually, and at an ege when the 
system of the young animal is pliable and 
elastic. Many young horses are spoiled, 
and their after value mostly lost for 
want of the needed care in the weaning. 
To bring the colt safely through this 
change of nutriment it is advisable to 
stimulate its growth through the dam 
by feeding; the best kinds of food, from 
which the right kind of milk may be pro- 
duced. We shall make a serious mistake 
if we think that milk is always milk of 
the same character and feeding value. 
This is quite contrary to facts; milk is 
changed, not only in quantity, but in 
quality by the feed given to the mare. 
Thus the nursing colt is first fed through 
his dam, by suitable food given to her. 
And in the choice of foods we may some- 
times and to some extent consult the 
taste of the brood mare. The demands of 
the colt are for bone and muscle; fat is 
not desired, and as we find this is the 
case, so we find the mare’s milk has a 
large proportion of sugar in it, and this 
element of the food goes to sustain the 
animal heat and develop the respirative 
function. This gives more vitality to the 
other vital forces, and so the young colt 
is able to take and digest more food 
than it is able to do at any other period 
of its life. 

Nature does its share for the due sur- 
vival of all its creatures, and there is not 
@ more convincing proof of it than that 
simple fact, that the first milk of a mother 
animal is so made up that its first effect 
is to clean out the accumulated contents 
of the bowels, collected in the young an- 
imal before its birth. This is such an im- 
portant matter that if it is not effected 
naturally the first care of the owner of a 
colt is to see that this function of the 
bowels is carried into operation if neces- 
sary by a tablespoonful of castor oil given 
to it. Neglect of this first duty to the colt 
to assist in its due sustenance, and make 
its natural food fully useful, is often re- 
sponsible for failure of the young thing 
to thrive. 

Generally the colt is born when the 
fresh young grass is ready for the mare, 
and there is no other food so good as 
this, so far as it goes. But something 
more is needed for the mare, especially 
if the season is early, anc the grass is im- 
mature and inclined to be more laxative 
than nutritive. In this case, oats and 
corn, for the grain food, with the pas- 
ture, will fill all the needs for the mare, 
whose milk is thus stimulated and in- 
creased in quantity, and, as well, in nu- 
tritive value. We must remember that 
the milk is as the food is, not only in 
quantity, but in nutritive quality as well. 
And we are not to suffer the colt to live 
and grow at the expense of the dam. For 
a milking mother will supply her off- 
spring at her own expense, anyway. 
Diarrhoea in the colt is the first intima- 
tion that the milk is not precisely what 
it should be, that it is too rich, and con- 
sequently not fully digested. If the con- 
trary, the colt is rough in appearance, 
dull and unthrifty. These indications, to- 
gether with attention to the condition of 
the mare, should be taken immediately as 
warning to alter the treatment of the 
mare, either to lessen her food or change 
it, or to increase it. Quite often the milk 
may be increased too much in fat, which 
is most usually the source of the disturb- 
ance, and the starchy or fatty elements 
of the mare’s food may be diminished. 
An increase in the bran and reduction 
in the corn will generally neutralize the 
former ailment, and the reverse will rem- 
edy the other, For the colt, boiled cow’s 
milk, and to let it take only the first of 
the dam’s milk, milking the last part of 
it, in which there is too much of the fat, 
which is the source of the injury almost 
every time, will soon put things right. 
Rice meal gruel is an excellent substitute 
for the cow’s milk in this case. If a con- 
trary. trouble éxists, constipation is im- 
mediately relieved by feeding some castor 
oil to the mare, or giving a tablespoonful 
to the colt. But as a rule the skillful 
feeder will do the most good by cautiously 
feeding as to quantity and kind to the 
mare of good, bright, crean hay, cut early 
and not too ripe, and clean oats and 


bran given in the form of a mash. 
(To be Continued.) 


Ramsey, Ind., Noy. 16th, 1899. 
H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Il.: Dear Sir 
—Enclosed I hand you $1 for which send 
me a bottle of Sure Cure. You will re- 
member I wrote you some time ago in re- 
gard to curing my animal of Poll Evil 
and you referred me to Mr. Culp of Deck- 
er, Ind. I wrote him in regard to the 
matter and inclose his letter that you 
may see what he has to say. I am very 

H. W. DAVIS. 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. BE. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, 

Mo. Write questions on one ‘side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








IMPOTENCY.—I have a fine Hereford 
bull that has become barren from getting 
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Eureka Harness Oil 
The finest ve for leather ever discovered. Paves 


preservative 
many times its cost by improved appearance: and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


All harness, old or new, is made 
and wear 











too fat on cornmeal and hay about ll 
months ago. Will some one tell me 
whether he will get over it? Is there any 
treatment that will restore his procreative 
power; that will make him valuable 
again? I would like to hear from some 
one who has had experience in this line. 

Polk Co., Mo. W. STARKEY. 
We know of no remedy to restore the 
reproductive function once a male be- 
comes impotent. 





PARTIAL PARALYSIS.—My horse was 
ridden by a man that stood in the stir- 
rups, and the horse has given down in the 
back, I think. He dragged his hind feet 
sometimes when walking. He would break 
down in one leg and then in the other. 
His back would crack and snap when he 


walked. I gave him kidney wort. He 
seems better, but still drags his toes a 
little. ALF. EZENHAUSER. 


Jackson Co., Mo. 

This trouble is due to an inactivity of 
the nerves, the origin of which can usual- 
ly be traced to an injury of some kind. To 
make a proper diagnosis and prognosis of 
this. case a veterinarian would need to 
critically examine the horse probably sev- 
eral times. I would recommend that you 
keep him in a warm, clean, well-bedded 
box stall for at least a month, and it will 
be better to carry his drinking water to 
him than to lead him out of the stall. 
Feed good timothy hay and oats and al- 
low just enough bran to regulate the 
bowels. Three times a day give one 
drachm of nux vomica in the feed. Con- 
tinue this treatment for a month or even 
a you find that it is benefiting the 
euimal, 


INDIGESTION.—I have two mares, aged 
respectively four and eight. Both are 
good travelers. Each of them has been 
sick three times within a year. The mares 
seem to be all right when I start from 
home, and by the time I get a half mile 
from home they begin to bloat up and 
get real . I can hardly get them to 
move. They begin to sweat freely and be- 
come as wet all over as if dipped in water. 
I always keep them going until they get 
over it—that is about five hours. I feed 
carefully and see that they do not get too 
much at a time. Both mares are in good 
order and high spirited. But when thus 
attacked I have to use the lines to get 
them to travel. Both do not get sick at 
the same time. My brother had a fine 
mare that was attacked in the same way 
while driving yesterday. They get bet- 
ter in about five or six hours. Their hind 
parts become very hard. The loins are 
drawn and they tremble in the flank. 
What is the cause and what can I do to 
prevent its occurrence? 
JOHN O'DONNELL. 


Franklin Co., Mo. 

No animal should be worked immediate- 
ly after feeding grain. Always allow the 
horse a reasonable time to digest his 
food, and always water before feeding. 
Corn is very injurious when fed exclu- 
sively to young and growing horses, or to 
work animals; it makes neither bone nor 
muscle, and only lays on fat which is 
undesirable in the young animal, or the 
work horse. an animal, oO 
a large feed of corn, is put immediately 
to work, the corn lies undigested in the 
stomach, the temperature of which is 
considerably above 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit. As a consequence it soon ferments 
and in doing so liberates a gas, the in- 
testines become distended to an extent 
that it permeates the tissues, causing 
death from tympanites or wind colic. The 
best remedy is to prevent, which can be 
—— by following the advice above men- 
tion 


IT SAVES TROUBLE 


and annoyance many times to have 


ABSORBINE 


in case of a Bruise or 
bona. This remedy is rapid to 
cure, pleasant to use, and Horse 
soon ready for work. No blister, 
no hair gone. 
ABSORBINE 
removes any soft 
burich from Animal or Man- 
kind. . $2.00 per bottle deliv- 
ered dealers. 
W. 


















or of regular 

. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Also Mfr. of TAROLEUM 
for horses’ feet. 


FOR SALE! 


A Fine Black Jack. well bred, Appl 
A. P. Hatchett, New Fisesnce, Mo 
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LIONS AND MARE3, BLAC 

Three aged and 3 young mares; 1 aged can two 4. 

and one 5 years. seeeye, 4. 22 C. C., all ages. Will 











sell cheap. LOCK, Aberdeen, Mo. 
FO R SA LE 
1 Black Jac breed, 2 
to eS old, 4 to 16 *- high 
HHNSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 20. 











WHITMAN'S Improved Porter’s Patent 
Cattle Feeding Machinery, 


Ensilage,. Custers, Cor reshers 
Feed Cutters, Srustean® Etc. 
[aE most economical, rapid and best machinery 
of the age for pre gy’ feed. We are maha- 
facturing a fullline of the Porter machinery for 
cutting ensilage, cutting or crushing ear corn 
with shuck and stalk on. Threshes, shells 
and cleans corn ready for market, shreds stalks 
and shucks with less expense than any other 
machine. All of which are fully warranted, 
Manufactured by 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST, LOUIS, MO, 


YOUR HORSE__ 


if suffering from an enlargement can be quickly 
put on his feet. No need to blister or fire. 
The enlargement will be quickly absorbed by 


| Liniment. 
Nothing like it to cure a sore tendon, 
or to killa spavin, curb or splint. 
This remedy is known to more driv- 
ers and horsemen than any other lin- 


iment, because it does the work by 
its Jenetrating qualities. 


Prepared by DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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50c and $1.00 
a Bottle. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. ERAKE, Asst, en’! Mager. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron 'norndale 123,000; « Roan or April 30, 1895 at 9200. or will trade him for heifers. Also 6- 
bulls by Baron Thorn: dale pay out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these strains have been in the 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address L @ JONBS, Towanda, Ill. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! F.M. MARSHAL, Prop, 


BLACK WATER 
ME mee ys County + Mo. 

headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. 
pure Hy ote with individual merit the standard. Young stock of Sn sex ee sale. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Dus and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows “3 the Ki 
combs, Rose 0: =e sane Braceletts and Goodness families, ane sired by Chief Vio’ 
111304, Kirklevington, Du of Haxelhurst llth, 123052 and_ Wooddale Victor 1 7. Come and on 


, they will bear Raeceins Farm joins town. J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 
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CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 
ers not related to bulls. Address,  PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO. 


Lael English_. Setters and Scottish Terrier_at Stud. 

- ORTIZ LAD, nine (9) times a Field Trial Winner; sire Champion Rodfield ; 7 dam Grace G. Darling; 
vee es. ORTIZ COUNT GLADSTONE, Fee $15; sire Cham oo Count Gladstone 4th; dam Champion 
Countess Noble; also the sensational prize winning Scottish Terrier, Nosegay Snap Dragon, fee $10; sire 


| ap oe M. B. GUTHRIE, Ortiz FX Miz. 


Romany Ringlet. 








VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
55 miles south of St. Louis. 


ENGLISHP kets | bnew oo Poe ph ind 


Snes we. ev" Your aun: an 
K. HASELTINE, Dorchester.‘ Greve Co., Mo 


FOR SALE! 


A fine, pacteetly matched, black carriage team, 
weight 1150 lbs. each, age 6 years. For further par- 
ticulars address Box 138, Granvil le, Putnam Co., Il. 











FOR SALE one registered Percheron ftallions, 
weight 1700lbs. Also several Perch - 

eron and Shire maresand fillies. wo = Board 

able and on easy terms. Come and 

W. B. ESTES, Columbia, Mo 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 





GREAT COMBINATION SALE! 


At Columbia, Missouri, Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


& of Jacks, Jennets and Stallions. 


30 Fine Jacks, nearly all old enough for service; 25 Fine Jennets, good ones; 5 Good Stallions. 
Biggest Jack Sale ever in Boone County. This is a lot of extra good stock and will be sold without 
reserve or by-bid. Sale at Aosoreon & Bright’sstable. For catalogue or other information write 

A N & BRIGHT Columbia, Mo. 
Pedigree furnished on day ofsale. JUDGE J, A. STEWART, Auctioneer. 


German Coach and Percherons. 


Three importations of these two familiar breeds in 1900 At 
the last Illinois state Fair we took 15 prizes out of a possible 16. 
Our buying facilities are unsurpassed, as the oldest member of the 
firm lives in Germany and owns a couple of big stock farms. He 
buys 25 per cent cheaper than any American buyer can buy. 
Therefore, intending buyers of first-class stallions and mares wili 
act to their interest by coming direct to our place and compare our 
stock and prices with those of other dealers. 


rmany.  OLTMANNS BROS., 


Germany. 
Pioneer Importers. 





Watseka, 
Itlinois, 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


[eaeaherns Davee ox Sovteh Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best blood in America and 
of ail ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 











HEREFORD CATTLE. 


$ oo ggg bulls, fistores. A fewchoice heifers. 
E. MOSHER & Lo I 
Salisbury‘ Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 

Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 
for sale. Call or write. 

POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 





GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901. 


25 good breeding ey among which are several prize winners and g00d enough to head any herd 
Jennets; 9 standard bred Saddle Lag rem one Standard Trotting-bred Stallion; 20 good 4-year-old work 
mules; 10 apes re yon | Shorthorn Heifers. ae ready Jan. 20th. No stock priced privately. 
1 be plea: tohave you write for catalogae and come to our sale whether you wish to buy or 
not, we will take mes of you free of charge, come the day before sale. Free Sonversace from Smithton, 
Beaman and Seda! M. MONSEES & 8O Smi Pettis Co., Mo. 
COL. BE. W. STEVENS. COL. ‘R. L. HARRIMAN, Auctioneers. SHELBY BARTLE, Olerk. 
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r Sale. They were Bea 
Buterny a, Grand. Victor mard 135844, and 
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“Pasteur Vaccine” 
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EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The Jargestand best = west of the Missis - 
opt a Bulls for 
BURLEIGH, i City, Knox Co,, Mo. 


FISTULA, 











POLL EVIL 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Branches—Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
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X. Lb. GRUBER. 
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SKome Cirele. 


her about it until all the enjoyment of her 
work has departed. This is a queer world 
anyhow, and among the curiosities of do- 
mestic Hterature, I note one in a contem- 
porary journal. Some creature of the male 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SIMPLE TRUTH. 


The good we wish for others comes to us; 
No kindly deed, or word, or thought, is 
lost; 
True hearts deem others true, and thus 
The vale of lifemore pleasantly is crossed. 


“thoughts are things more real than 
trees,” 
So wrote a seer—whom many call pro- 
found; 
The poor may send forth gifts like these, 
Then good—on earth—shall more abound. 
MAY MYRTLE. 


Our 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AFTERMATH. 


Now that Christmas festivities are a 
thing of the past, and the twentieth cen- 
tury is with us, it is not only pleasant but 
profitable to indulge in retrospection. I 
have been wondering if all the dear Home 
Circle friends from editor-in-chief to office 
boy, as well as the hundreds of interest- 
ing contributors, have thoroughly en- 
joyed this delightful season. To how many 
of our number has Christmas brought 
heartache and disappointment instead of 
joy and laughter and the crystalizing of 
cherished hopes? How many can rejoice 
over the gratification of every wish? Who 
among us can say “Every wish of my 
heart for the year 1900 has been generously 
fulfilled?” 

In reading over the contributions from 
Home Circle writers one is impressed by 
the unselfish, charitable, Christian spirit 
which pervades every sentence. Instinct- 
ively we feel the writers to be our own 
personal friends and we long to sit beside 
them in some quiet, cozy corner and un- 
veil to them all our little griefs and cares 
and disappointments—feeling certain of 
sympathy and consolation. We do not 
need our intimate personal knowledge of 
“Idyll’s” lofty character and rare intel- 
lectual gifts to know that in her one will 
find a true friend—faithful even unto 
death. 

Who can read “Mainly Retrospective” 
in the Home Circle of Feb. 22d, 1900, and 
not know that in “Wife of Sorghumite” 
we would find a heart not only warm and 
sympathetic, but one who always tries to 
look on the bright side no matter what 
obstacle interposes to obstruct her path- 
way. In my “very blue spells” I read her 
letter over and over and am comforted. It 
is such a pleasure to remember the day 
we sat together for an hour (over a year 
ago) and exchanged opinions and news 
and ideas. On reflection, there was no ex- 
change of ideas, although I appropriated 
a whole lot which Mrs. L. J. Strong ex- 
pressed for my edification; but my mem- 
ory fails to remember a single, solitary, 
lonesome idea of my very ownest own, 
which she could by any possibility have 
sifted form the bulk of my own spoken 
thoughts. 

Since that memorable interview we have 
once more had with us “Nina” and 
‘Bess;’’ the latter long to be remembered 
as “Mollie Maple,” swinging her old slat 
sunbonnet under the apple-trees and ac- 
knowledging a fondness for turkey and 
fried pies. Later, by many years, I 
clasped her hand in memory of our being 
“Sister Circlers,” and then we drifted 
apart. How I enjoy her delightful verse 
as it appears from time to time in eastern 
magazines—dainty, delicate, and glowing 
with the flavor of wild eglantine, honey- 
suckle, and violet. I never read her poems 
—(Hattie Whitney’s)—without being re- 
minded of clover meadows, wild roses, and 
running brooks; and when I remember 
the daily trip to and from “‘the office’ and 
the long tedious day over the typewriter, 
I fall to wondering where the inspiration 
comes from. But not for long, as the old 
adage comes to mind: “Poets are born, 
not made,” and we may all find—like 
Hugh Miller—‘sermons in stones, books in 
running brooks, and God in everything.” 

* Were the “editorial frown” for a short 
time banished from my mind how delight- 
ful it would be to “call the roll as of old 
some of us were apt to indulge in. The 
space allotted to the “‘Circle’’ forbids ex- 
pansiveness, and I dare not shake hands 
with everyone, even with this old steel 
pen. My “picture gallery’ stares at me 
with blank pages; mutely asking, ‘“Where 
are the others who ought to appear before 
us and have not?” Oh! how I long for 
some fairy wand with which to touch each 
one, imbuing her witn a desire to send 
her “prettygraph” to the editor. He will 
do the rest. 

When I was a little girl, going to school 
in the old, shabby, red school house, “us 
girls” used to assemble in some corner, or 
perhaps in a double row on top of two 
desks, and pass the noon hour in telling 
each other what we most wanted for 
Christmas. My wants were always ‘‘clear 
way out” of proportion with the possibil- 
ity of gratification; but they not only af- 
forded me infinite satisfaction, but were a 
source of much merriment with my com- 
panions. Then, as now, it was “‘all for the 
best” that the wonderful gifts for which I 
longed were withheld. It is not so much 
what we receive that constitutes our 
greatest happiness, as what we learn un- 
selfishly and cheerfully to do without; and 
it occurs to me that it might be not only 
interesting but profitable if we could all 
meet in a “Postal Card Convention,” tell- 
ing not only our dearest wish for the fut- 
ure, but something of what we have 
learned to do without and still be happy. 
Let us all be children again, and once 
more imagine ourselves seated around the 
old fireplace cracking nuts and jokes, eat- 
ing apples and popcorn, and feeling that 
the time will never come when we will be 
old and gray and careworn. We once con- 
fidently expected our future to be bright 
and sunny—our sky unbroken by a single 
cloud; so let us again be hopeful and re- 
solve, whatever comes to us, that we will 
look upon it as all for the best, knowing 
that however gray the cloud above our 
horizon that it still has a silver lining and 
somewhere—some day—we will see the 
shining of the sun. 

I fancy that I recognize in Mary Ann 
Hodown, an old contributor masquerading 
under a new name. Be that as it may, I 
am glad indeed to extend a welcome even 
if it is somewhat late in the day; and I 
want to say: “Them’s my sentiments.” 
For goodness sake, if a wife has the ability 
and the opportunity to earn anything out- 
side of her domestic duties, do permit her 
to do it in peace. Don’t keep nagging at 
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sex advances the opinion that: “If a man 
loves his wife as he should he will do 
the best he can for her; therefore he can 
make a lot more for her on the farm at 
other work during milking time,” This re- 
former adds: “A man always looks rather 
soft to me with milk-pail in hand and he 
always has my sympathy.” I present this 
not only as a curiosity in managing do- 
mestic duties, but to show to what spe- 
cious arguments a man will resort as an 
excuse for not doing that which his con- 
science tells him is under ordinary cir- 
cumstances his duty. If a man hates to 
milk, who can blame him? But to pretend 
that he refrains from milking out of pure 
disinterested love for his wife, allowing 
her the pleasure (?) of that duty through 
summer‘s suns and winter’s storms—oh! 
ye gods and little fishes!! Give us a rest, 
please!! MRS. HELEN M. WARNER. 
Van Zandt Co., Texas. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN OLD-TIME SPORT. 


Did I get any Christmas presents? 


them. The first was a beautifully embroid- 
ered apron, the work of a friend who is in 
her 79th year. This is a present I shall 
keep as long as I live. Another that is 
highly prized is a lovely picture card from 
one of the dearest girls in St. Louis, Miss 
Iona Barr. Then came a beautiful gift 
from the accomplished daughters of our 
postmaster—Maud and Rose Bingham. 
When I opened the box the first thing my 
eyes rested upon was a sprig or mistletoe 
with its waxen berries. For a moment I 
could not keep the tears back, as mind 
turned backward over space and time, 
back to my childhood’s happy home, 
where the trees in the woods were laden 
with the mistletoe. As children we had 
so much sport playing with the leaves, 
and as young ladies we would gather at 
one of our homes and spend entire even- 
ings telling each others’ fortunes with the 
mistletoe leaves by placing them on the 
hearth before the fire (we didn’t use 
stoves in those days) which burned in the 
big fireplace. 

We would name two leaves; one was 
named for the prospective lover and the 
other for the girl. To test whether ‘“‘Love”’ 
smiled graciously on the named pair, the 
named leaves were placed on the stone 
hearth, and if the one named for the 
young man would turn over toward the 
one named for the girl, the verdict was 
that this “John” loved this ‘“‘Mary."’ If 
the leaf did not thus turn he was lacking 
in love for this maiden. If the leaf named 
for the girl turned disdainfully from the 
one named for the lover, then there would 
be great clapping of hands. As I dwell on 
these happy memories, I wonder where 
are these friends of youthful days! Many 
thanks, dear girls, for the kind remem- 
brances which recall the happy days of 
girlhood. When old age overtakes you 
may some kind hands give you pleasure as 
you did me. ROSA AUTUMN. 
Girls of fifty years are not so different 
from those of to-day, Rosa Autumn, me- 
thinks { hear the maidens who read the 
sketch murmur. That the young live over 
the scenes of our youth is one of life’s 
great blessings. It helps to brighten life’s 
declining days. 


IN THE HOME OF THE EDITOR. 


Dear Home Circle friends, I have been 
in St. Louis and have enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of visiting in the home of the editor 
and his accomplished wife. There are 
people in this world who think that any- 
one who is at all given to literary work is 
fit for nothing else, that a writer writes, 
and that is all. My observation constrains 
me to believe that literary people are the 
very ones who are most efficient in other 
branches of labor. Certain it is that the 
home of this editor is a gem of coziness, 
and neatness, and the dinner planned, 
cooked and served by the editor’s literary 
wife is seldom excelled. Hospitality met 
us at the door,;the welcome was cheer suf- 
ficient without the feast, but the feast 
crowned the welcome. How delightful it is 
to thus meet with our friends and enjoy 
the blessings of hospitable fellowship in | 
their homes. MAY MYRTLE. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches do just as is 
claimed for them. Try them for a cough, 
cold, bronchitis or sore throat. For sale 
by druggists. 


WHAT ONE HIRED MAN DID. 





Ten years ago he got a place with a 

farmer at $17 a month and his board. He 

was a raw, unlettered English boy, green, 

ignorant and honest. He was willing to 

work, and work hard, and, being in no 

sense a society man, his personal wants 
were very few. He gradually sized up his 
opportunities and soon developed an am- 
bition to own a piece of land. In two 
years he saved up $250. He then married 
a woman just suited to him—a worker, 
planner, saver and a good housekeeper. 
He bought a team and wagon and rented 
afarm. He kept on digging and working. 

He never loafed in town. He got two or 
three head of good blooded stock. His 
crops were the best in his neighborhood, 
and his neighbors said he was lucky. He 
rented more land and fed more stock and 
milked more cows, hiring first one and 
later three men to help him. Last fall 
he bought an $8,000 farm, and should the 
sheriff sell him out to-morrow there would 
be not less than $12,000 net receipts from 
the sale. In other words, this ignorant 
young man has earned the nice sum of 
$1,200 a year for ten years, or more than 
many of the parsons, lawyers and pro- 
fessors in our colleges are able to earn. 
The best of it is that his success has in 
no sense spoiled him, for he has a very 
pleasant home, a delightful family of little 
folks, and has broadened out into a most 
valuable citizen of the community in 
which he lives. When he was working at 
$17 a month, clad in overalls and wamus, 
there were some girls who would have felt 
almost insulted at any attention from 
him, and some of those same girls are 
nice old maids now and feel all over just 
like Maud Muller. Not every hired man 
can do as well as this, because it is not 
in him, but this is dead sure—if a young 
man wants to be on his feet financially 
when he is 40, he has got to deny himself 
when he is 20, for he can’t run with the 
boys and have what he terms a -“‘good 
time” on $17 a month and become the 
owner of an $8,000 farm when he is 30.— 
Exchange. 


FROZEN GERANIUMS.—If geraniums 
get chilled remove at once to the cellar, 
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Of | 
course I did. Let me tell you of some of | 


. 
THE GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED. 


The girls that are wanted are good girls, 
Good from the heart to the lips; 

Pure as the lily is white and pure 
From its heart to its sweet leaf-tips. 

The girls that are wanted are home girls, 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 

That fathers and mothers can trust in, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
And pleasant when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to their own folks, 
Ready and anxious to please. 

The girls that are wanted are wise girls, 
That know what to do and to say; 

That drive with a smile and a loving word 
The gloom of the household away. 

—Selected. 


A REPLY.—Our correspondent, Mrs. 
Emma See Roberts, of Audrain Co., Mo., 
replies to ‘“‘Eavesdropper’s’’ query by say- 
ing: “I am proud to tell you that I am a 
second cousin to T. J. J. See. Can’t you 
whisper in my ear your name? Any one 
so noble and good as you are should not 
wear an assumed name.” 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHY WE ARE DISCONTENTED. 





I hope that each and every one connect- 
ed with the RURAL WORLD had a Hap- 
py New Year, for me it is the saddest time 
of all] the year, for on New Year’s morn- 
ing three years ago, we first learned that 
our darling and only boy could live but a 
few hours, and early on the morning of 
Jan. 2, he passed to the spirit world, leav- 
ing us, oh! so desolate! But I am forget- 
ting myself, as it is part of my creed not 
to intrude personal grief or trouble on 
any one, for as Mrs. Wilcox says, 


“This sad old earth must borrow 
mirth, 
It has trouble enough of its own.” 


its 


I feel as if I must say something to these 
discontented farmers’ wives around us. I 
fail to understand why they are so, but 
know they are, and any one else who 
comes in contact with them is pretty sure 
to find it out. Not all of them are discon- 
tented, of course, but far too many of 
them are. They make themselves and all 
around them miserable by their continual 
longing and wishing for a release from 
farm life and its, to them, disagreeable 
duties. I’ve heard some of them say, “I 
can’t help it. I am a square peg in a 
round hole and its no use trying to feel 
differently.” 

Dear me! Did they ever stop to think 
that it is likely to be the fault of the peg 
that they did not fit? It’s the square cor- 
ners in this world that get the most bumps 
always. I venture if these discontented 
ones would take a large slice of selfishness 
off each corner, they would feel more com- 
fortable and fit in their places better. 
There is no use in trying to be happy and 
contented, no matter what are our sur- 
roundings, if we cannot get rid of that sel- 
fishness that seems to be our mutual in- 
heritance, to a greater or less degree. I 
believe this discontent arises more from 
an exaggerated view of self than anything 
else. Especially does a farm wife and 
mother have to guard against this selfish- 
ness if she wishes to keep her boys on the 
farm. If she does her duty to her husband 
and children, she will not have much 
time to think of self. If you imagine that 
you area “square peg in a round hole,” 
just try trimming off your square corners, 
do away with selfishness as much as pos- 
sible, cultivate every good quality you 
possess; try to love Nature in all her 
many phases, accommodate yourself to 
your surroundings and you will soon fit 
the place you are trying to fill; not per- 
fectly, perhaps, but a great deal better 
than you do now. MARGARET. 
Mirabile, Mo. 

This is a most wholesome and helpful 
view of discontent. There is much of it 
abroad in the land. It is not only found 
in the farm home, but as well in the pa- 
latial homes of our great cities. It needs 
to be heroically treated as does all forms 
of selfishness. Come again, Margaret; 
such whiffs 2f wholesome content will do 
us all good, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BEFORE THE PHYSICIAN CAN BE 
REACHED. 





Many times in cases of serious accidents, 
or even in those which only proved to 
have needed intelligent care (though at 
the time they may have looked to the un- 
initiated very dangerous), those in at- 
tendance often give unwise treatment 
from the desire to relieve pain; and when 
another is suffering there is a very strong 
desire to want to do something as ‘“‘stand- 
ing and waiting’’ seems absolutely cruel; 
but if one doesn’t know some simple rem- 
edy that is harmless, and that may be ef- 
fectually used, the “standing and wait- 
ing’? may be the wisest course. But with 
the courses of study for trained nurses, 
the more practically study in our schools 
of physiology, we should be familiar 
enough with the human anatomy to be 
able to treat flesh wounds, check excessive 
bleeding and even lessen the suffering of 
one who may have fractured or broken 
bones. 
FLESH WOUNDS.—When no large 
blood vessel is divided, wash the parts 
with cold water, and, when the bleeding 
has ceased, draw the incision together, 
and hold it in place by strips of adhesive 
plaster not more than a quarter of an inch 
in width. In removing the dressing from 
the wound, both ends of the plaster should 
be raised and drawn towards the incision. 
To lessen the liability of a reopening, care 
should be taken that a proper position for 
the union be regarded. If the wound is 
between the knee and the ankle, and on 
the front part of the leg, straighten the 
leg and raise the toe of the foot, and if on 
the back part the movements should be 
reversed. The dressing is to keep the parts 
together and protect the wound from air 
and impurities. 
BLEEDING OR HEMORRHAGES.—If 
the bleeding is from an artery it is char- 
acterized by the escape of a bright scarlet 
stream in jets or spurts; if from a vein by 
the trickling of a steady current of dark 
blood. To stop the flow pressure must be 
made upon the veins or arteries that are 
cut. Pressure may be made with, the 
thumb or with a knotted handkerchief 
bound around the limb so that the knot 
will rest on the artery or vein. When the 
bleeding is from an artery pressure must 
be made between the heart and the 
wound, if from a vein have the pressure 
at or beyond the wound. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 
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SCRAPPLE.—Take the heads, hearts 
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Poultry Yard. 


WORMS IN CHICKENS’ GIZZARDS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have dis- 
covered in the small part of the gizzards 
of my chickens a small white worm, 
about an inch long, and about the size of 
fine sewing thread. Will you kindly tell 
me the name and remedy for this worm? 

Morgan Co., Mo. P. 8. PORTER. 

Referring the foregoing to Mr. E. W. 
Geer he says: “I know nothing about the 
worms that Mr. Porter claims he found 
in the gizzards of his chickens. I have 
never seen such a case. But if my chick- 
ens were troubled in that way I would 
beat up glass or chinaware fine, let the 
chickens eat this and grind out the worms 
themselves. 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have taken 
off the first hatch of 1901 from my 200- 
egg hot-air Premier incubator. I have 
the incubator in a concrete house built, 
especially for it. It was set with 197 eggs 
December 11, at 6 o’clock p.m. 

The temperature was kept at 102% de- 
grees for the first two days. From the 
third day to finish of hatch it was kept as 
near 103 as possible. It ran up to 106 
a couple of times, but while the weather 
was very cold and the hatch well along. 
During the three weeks the temperature 
outside ranged from 11 to 51 above at day- 
light each morning. 

The eggs were first turned on the third 
day, and from that twice each day until 
the first eggs pipped. Eggs were only 
cooled down while turning. 

My method of turning the eggs is safe 
and simpie. I draw the trays from the 
machine, set them on top, take out the 
row of eggs next to me and with both 
hands roll the eggs towards me, then 
Place the ones taken out on the opposite 
side. After the tenth day I handle the 
eggs more, turn them oftener and place 
them about in the trays in order to cool 
them down more. It makes. the chicks 
stronger. 

The lamps are filled at noon, ihe crust 
of the wicks scraped off smooth with top 
of burner with a pocket knife, then wiped 
clean with a cloth. The mica windows to 
the lamp chimneys are also kept clean. 
Moisture was applied on the jth day. 
Two small pans that hold about one pint 
each were filled with warm water. As 
damp as the weather has been here this 
winter, the moisture was essential and 
being appjied so late it could do no harm. 
On the night of the 20th day the first 
eggs were pipped. The day and night of 
the 2ist 60 chicks were hatched and 12 
more came out later, as the eggs were 
added for a few days aftér the machine 
was started. Fifty-six unfertile eggs were 
taken out on the seventh day. This hatch 
then turned out 72 chicks from 141 fertile 
eggs, a little more than 50 per cent. Some 
of the eggs were 15 days old and laid 
in November, while the fowls were moult- 
ing. The cause of so many unfertile eggs 
was the cock in one pen being in heavy 
moult E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 


CROSS BREEDING OF PURE-BRED 
FOWLS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: To the inves- 
tigator intent on improving our d tic 


best of mothers. Of this cross I now have 
the second generation, both of a straight 
cross of half bloods and of half bloods 
bred back to pure Leghorn. Of the first 
there is very slight variation, but of the 
latter some most surprising results in 
markings are observable. In my crosses 
I have used none but yellow or flesh-col- 
ofed legged fowls. The half-bloods varied 
between the two, but the one-quarter 
Game — three-quarters Leghorn, varied 
very much more. Many had dark blue or 
black legs, and many were almost black 
in color, while others took on the Leghorn 
type so closely that only a good judge 
could detect them from pure bloods. 

It appears that the birds of this second 
cross have reverted in many cases far be- 
yond their immediate Game ancestor in 
markings, and, it is quite probable that 
they will lose much of their exceptional 
Leghorn egg producing qualitiés though 
they appear to retain the extra size. 

St. Louis, Mo. J. G. KINDER. 

(To be continued.) 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS POULTRYMEN. 


Nashville, Ill., January 16.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Poultry 
Association was held at Coulterville to- 
day. William Plumhoff of Nashville was 
elected president, and A. 8. Muller of 
Nashville, secretary. A board of directors 
composed of two members from Perry, 
two from Washington and three from 8t. 
Clair, was elected, and it was decided 
to hold the next annual exhibit by the as- 
sociation at this place, provided a bonus 
of $100 could be raised. 

Edward Brenecke of Nashville was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the show, and 
December 31 was set as the date for the 
opening of the exhibit. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The outlook 
for fancy poultry is very promising at the 
beginning of the new year and century. 
It is encouraging to fanciers to see so 
many successful shows, with new organ- 
izations continually coming to the front. 
We have recently organized a poultry as- 
sociation at our place, to be known as the 
Eastern Illinois Poultry Association, and 
I hope to send you a report of an excel- 
lent show next winter. At our first 
venture we. had almost 400 birds on exhi- 
bition. 








high-class stock and show birds before, 
and I especially appreciate the many 
complimentary letters received from cus- 
tomers praising my stock, a large num- 
ber of which are from RURAL WORLD 
readers. I have a first prize June hatched 
turkey tom for the coming season’s mat- 
ing, that now weighs 31 pounds. He is a 
grand bird, exceptionally well marked. 
My surplus Buff Cochins are nearly all 
sold. I have about 50 B. R. cockerels from 
my winning strain, and 15 Silver L. Wyan- 
dottes, score 9) to 92, hatched from eggs 
bought of Mrs. Geo. M. Hanley. 
MRS. JOHN L. GAISER. 

Charleston, Ill. 


F. M. LAIL, Marshall, Mo., places his 
poultry advertisement in this issue. He 
has some splendid birds that can be 
bought worth the money. Write him if 
you want a good Plymouth Rock cockerel. 


J. B. FLEMING, Mexico, Mo., places his 
poultry advertisement in this issue. Mr. 
Fleming has good birds and will try to 
please his customers. Look up his adver- 











animals and fowls, there is no more in- 
teresting and instructive occupation than 
in noticing the effect of the crossing 
of pure breeds. In crossing with common, 
mixed breeds, on one side at least, there 
is no particular fixed characteristic of 
value to count on. Improvement over that 
branch of the family is as certain as it is 
desirable, but in crossing pure breeds you 
have fixed traits on both sides and it is 
most interesting to note the strife of 
blood in the cross breds and its effects 
in size, color, shape and general utility. 
In several years’ experience in crossing 
different breeds of fowls, I have observed 
that the strongest characteristics of the 
several breeds will be the most pronounced 
characteristics of the cross. The Leghorn 
cross will, as a rule, be a non-sitter and 
nearly as prolific a layer as a pure bred. 
The Pit Game cross will retain the form, 
compactness of feathering and self-protec- 
tive instincts of the game. An Asiatic 
cross will retain the size, leg feathering 
and very often the color, modified to only 
a slight extent. I have observed that 
breeds of recent introduction cannot hold 
their own with old established breeds in 
transmitting their characteristics. None 
of our so-called American breeds, as a 
rule, will so distinctly impress their 
crosses as will the Pit Game, the Asiatic, 
the Hamburgs or the Mediterraneans, 
This last season I have raised several 
crosses of the Black Red Pit Game and 
white Brahma. Perhaps no two breeds 
could be named whose fixed characteris- 
tics were more pronounced, as they: must 
be from the hundreds of years they have 
been handed down from one generation 
to another. The Game is a literal survival 
of the fittest. The survivor of the Pit was 
in greatest demand as a fit parent for the 
next generation. With the Brahmas or 
any distinctly Asiatic breed, probably no 
one knows how many centuries have been 
consumed in building up and fixing their 
type. The fact that the White Brahma 
cock has been known to weigh over 16 
pounds, a weight quite double that of 
any breed with no Asiatic blood in it, 
shows of itself how long it has taken to 
produce such a type of bird from the 
original wild jungle fowl, the common 
ancestor of all breeds of chickens. Well, 
the Game-Brahmas are great chicks; 
hardy, heavy, active, scrappers, rather 
slow in developing, have the close feather- 
ing and small head of the Game; cockerels 
the color of the Brahma and pullets a red- 
ish color, with the black stripes on neck 
feathers like the Brahma. The pullets 
take on more of the Game type than the 
males. Just what effect the cross will 
have on egg production is yet to be 
learned; but I believe that as the activ- 
ity of the cross is an improvement for 
general purposes, that it will show in 
the egg basket quite satisfactorily. 

One other very. interesting cross was of 
Buff Cochin and Buff Leghorn. The few 
I raised took on the Cochin size with but 
slight leg feathering, and the comb, 
wattles and ear lobe of the Leghorn, and, 
what is more to the purpose, the early 
development of the Leghorn. Pullets be- 
gan to lay quite as early as pure bred Leg- 
horns. If this cross can be perpetuated 
and its size and other desirable qualities 
fixed, it will be the popular American 
breed of the future, sure enough. The 
cross has all the beauty of feathering the 
admirers of the buff color can desire, 

Of the Brown Leghorn-Pit Game cross, 
I can only state that it is an improved 
Brown Leghorn in every respect, making 
larger, hardier, better winter layers and 
good all-season layers, when not sitting 
or raising a young brood, as they are the 





ti t and if you want anything in his 
line give him a trial. 








THE COLOR OF YELKS. 


When fowls are deprived of green food 
the yelks of their eggs are very pale yel- 
low. These are much valued for cake 
baking. Some people have the notion 
that these pale yelks denote inferior qual- 
ity, but this is not the case; it simply 
shows a lack of green food, a full supply 
of which will soon itensify the color of 
the same. Again, many think that a 
blood spot on the yelk is a sure sign of a 
bad egg. But this is not necessarily so, 
for at times this spot is deposited upon 
the yelk from a rupture caused as it 
passes the oviduct and is present in the 
egg when perfectly fresh. This fact shows 
the necessity of testing even fresh eggs 
by candle prior to packing for market; 
for while these spots do not really injure 
the eggs, people dislike to use them, and 
their presence causes buyers to think 
that you send out bad eggs. 


EGG PRESERVATIVES.—The season 
of the year when hens will be laying free- 
ly and eggs, in consequence, be low in 
price, will soon be here. A method by 
which eggs can be preserved and held for 
a time when they are in better demand 
will then be of interest. 

As a result of a series of experiments 
with water glass, lime solution and com- 
mon salt as egg preservatives, carried on 
at the Guelph, Ontario, Agricultural Col- 
lege. Water glass (silicate of soda) was 
found to be far the most satisfactory. It 
can be purchased for less than a dollar 
a pound in any drug store. One part 
water glass to five parts boiled water is 
the strongest solution that can be used. 
Perfectly fresh eggs sink in this, but those 
that are at all stale will float. A weaker 
solution (one to eight) will preserve the 
eggs in good condition for several months, 
For home packing, Mr. Graham recom- 
mended one part water glass to eight of 
boiled water. When the eggs are removed 
from this preservative they require to be 
washed with warm water. 





SOFT- SHELLED EGGS. 


If soft-shelled eggs a: appear in the poul- 
try house during the winter the proper 
thing to do is to cut down the feed—the 
morning feed, not the one which is given 
in the afternoon. Soft-shelled eggs are 
almost positive proof that the hens are 
too fat, and the best way to get rid of the 


g@ material. For the morning feed 
© more than one handful of wheat to 10 
hens should be = as long as soft- 
shelled eggs are found in the nests. 








A New Year’s Message From ‘‘Maple- 
hurst’’? About Eggs! 

+= ao Fresh, Fertile and True to »>Name. 

"Recs from Al birds = mort SRW or profitable 
classes viz.L . W.: B. M.; 
Wand Bie 3G. 8. Bants P. D. and M. B.T. 

£68! From exhibition matings #2. 50 fh" tape 13, t AH 
30; out of standard breeders $1.50 per 

hatch guaranteed. Express prepaid on ” to 6 
sitting orders. 

GAIN8—1 cock, 3 hens, Cornish Indians 
$4.75; 15 Hawkins B. P. R cks, 9c each, 6 for $4.50; 
1 trio fine Buff Cochins $5.50; 2 mos cks, $5 a dos. 
2 splendid hatchers, half rice or exc! 
typewriter. P.C. pigs ono yao few females, 
and are going'fast. 1 Collie bitch, —_ Al, b 
ers and workers, $13.50. tee 
W. B. DOAK, Russeliville, 


us hear from you, 
Tenn, 











Durably built chirests 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. Bon 9 Rose Ml, W. 














YOU GET YOUR PAY THE SAME 


DAY YOU DO THE WORK 
We want agents to hesremygnnd nod ory tyes Tong od for a 
in the country. Farm 
and those having horse — yee do it best. ear 
of our its are makin; paste $5.00 a day. Write 
for iculars. State what are en; in, 
give references. Address Lock | 267, 














YOU NEED 


‘‘How to Make Poultry Pay,” if you 
keep fowls of any kind. Jf ts free. 
Send for it and you will know how you 
can pay off the mortgage and do it 
easily. Write us to-day for a copy. 

E. C. STEARNS & Co., Box gg Syracuse, N.Y 


LOTS OF EGCS 





can cut itt r with the ori R 
MANN revew Be Boe CUTtE 
summer, we rcat te thts sol theed of 5 ey 


Cutter, that does 
Catalog 


cere. BW. oa uke bce 13 Mittord, Mass. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
Cockerels, $1 to $5; east. $1_and §1 50 for ‘afteen 
zeee wants, A. P. Redgers, Bowling 








YOU CAN COUNT— 


Your Cone before they are hatched 


BURR INCUBATOR 


It’s made right, works —, is simple, 
sure, and successful. Write for Catalogue. 


BURR INCU BATORCO.,Omaha, Neb. 
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lack Langshans and M. B. Turkeys, wore bred 
and large size. Friese reasonable. 3.7. 
RVIN, noke, 


Silver Wyandottes t 


At Mo. State Show, Fayette Mo., Dec.. 1900, I ex- 
hibited four cockerels and six pullets, and tee Ist, 
2d and 3d cockere!l,2d, 3d and 4th puliet, and lst 
breeding pen. Score ist 1; 16. Loa for A nag 


LADIE 3 


Full information Genteel and profitable. inner 
Set Free. THE NATION. CO., Dept. D, 
307 S. 10th Street, ST. LOUIS. MO. 


WwW N oe for cigars; new plan, quick 
good business, big money 
CONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 So. 7th-st., St, Louis. 





Have you even one hour 
per oy at your dispos- 

mhy owe send us your 

at thing out. 








fat is to make the hens work it off in the | 
I have never had so many inquiries for — 








POSITION 


“M tion is a 
fa Bm 7h 


and 
sooping our 

hour from 
pe until 
night. And that 

me: 

suttinn of 2 Dok. 
ness woman’s day. 


mary 
intensified and aggravated by a diseased 
— == the delicate organs, and 
beceme victims of that terrible 
we Bang or blinding headache, which 
is - common among ve bee 
you are bearing ‘this burden, bear 
it no ‘lone. backache, head- 
ache, nervousness and weakness. which 
spring from a diseased condition of the 
womanly organs there is a sure cure 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite ion. 
Half a . women have been per 
fectl permanently cured by this 
a medicine, 

“My niece was troubled with female 
weakness for about four years before I 
asked for your advice,’’ writes Mr. J. W. 
McGregor, of 62d St. and Princeton Ave., 
Ch Ills. “You advised her to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription which 
she did faithfully for nine months, and now 
we must nee to you that she is 
a well woman e cannot thank you 
enough for the cure.” 

women can consult Dr. oe by 














letter pho Address, Buffalo, N. Y. 
POULTRY. 
29 FIRST PRIZES specini. 


Won ati any = exhibits in 1900, on B_ P. Rocks. 
Buff Coch Wyandottes as Mammoth 
Boones Turkeys Stocks for sale with 


Ss. re card. 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Tilinots, 3 
Og 84 SALE—Choice Barred P' and Light - 


Rocks 
rahmas, O. W. RELD, Prairie Hill, Mo, 
—Cockerels and pattem, £4. 5 Lt. ith 
l 88 mas, Buff Cochins, Barred 1900 
Aa: eiottes. Satisfaction or Your money 
back. Pricesright. H.T. REED, Camp Point, 
} gong Hay BREEDING of M B. TURKEYS 
extra large and fine plumage; prices reason- 
able when stock Is Se ee. 
F. SHROUT, McLean, Ill. 
































Simplest, Chea; » most 
easily operated lly - 
anteed. Catalogue and form 
ae book F ,. 

INCUBATOR | {252 isccssron co. 
Box914, DesMoines, lowa. 








Fox's 40-page Ill~strated Poultry 
Catalog.e.—A guide fur poultry rais 
ers. Contains valuable information on 
poultry culture, diseases. cures, winter egg 
4 houses, etc, 1,000 
[esters eventos 10 varieties. Seud stamp. 
Frank Foy, Des Moines.fa. Box F. 












but sent aot papel ia for zal 
R., BOX 12 qa 





Stalogue, worth $36. 
JOHN BAUSCHER, 





ON lst and 2d on my Toulouse geese at the St. 
Louls Poultry Show. Jan. 1901; also 24 on 
Pekin Ducks. Birds forsale. Write for prices. Lt. 
Brahma cockerels and pullets, $1.50 each. Eggs in 





FOR SALE! 


8. L.Wyandottes, White hans, Buff Cochins, 
8. C. Brown Leghorns, a few White I. Game cocker- 
els, White Guineas, M. B. Turkeys. Will close out 
my C. 1. Games at a bargain. 

J. M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, Mo. 


M. B. FURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard B. Lang- 
shans; none better. Write yours wants. Mrs. M. M.S 
Singleton, Propr., Elmhurrt tags A 

lsville. M Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 

Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White W. vyandottes. Berred 
and White Plymouth motte, *Peatowla and neon 
Guineas. Stock for sale. rs, JOHNSTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo 








season. MRS. EUGENE HOLLAND, Highland, Il. 
ptiey Turkeys—Won Ist on tom, scored 9744. 1st 
pullet pen, Northeast Mo. Poultry Show, 19u0. |2 


yearling toms, B. P. ks, very large, B. ng- 
shans Jennie Wilcoxen. Bowling Green, Mo. 





BLACK Sey 
Only fine birds for sale. Write 
JACOB HETHICK. PWahoo, Neb. 





500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOH, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 





BUFF ROCKS fiasinorgee “S0cd eine’ ey 


Bare tarsi oat” 
BLACK LANGSHANS, 
Sos ry 


your wants. JOHN 
GQiNeue Comb meee aeerns: 
Only Farm 








best | layers on 





GEESE and PEKIN DUC 
8. MERTENS 4980 Remper'l Park, St. Louis, Mo. 





BARRED ROCKS Wi" 
Mo. State Show, Dec., 1900, 24 cock, 2d hen, M ten 
ith pullet. Stock for ‘sale ‘at bargain prices 

15 for $1.50. PEKIN DUCKS, we will offer them 
ata pepe. 9 for $1 

NEPENTHE LTRY RANCH, New Florence, 
Mo. Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Kallmeyer, Proprieters. 


ENT O N 30 DAYS T AL 
or Sawer sie, 8. 8 Sad clon opened) 
uekeye Inecw' 
Pat ROCK COCKERELS $1.00 each; 6 for A 00 
E A, ROBISON, Box 70, Hardwood, M 
R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H Turkeys, Silver 
Barred P, Rocks. 

















L. Wyandottes and . 
50 BARRED P, ED P, ROGK Ss Cockerels for ee sale 
Lath. pessoa. Address. 





HITE and BUFF ROCKS and PEKIN DUCKS 
as good as the pee SEBMING Moet per 15. 
MING, Mexico, Mo. 





ARRED and W.‘Ukris. $1,00. Tovirme @ Geese, 


-Taised and 
fine. Eggsin season, 
C. 8. JENKINS, Rocheport, Mo. 

B . LEGHORNS, BUFF PLY. ROCKS, TOULOUSE 
— — yg y. Rocks and Pekin 

; 8 extra 

barred for ‘sale pean. . large = 
MRS. . TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 





ILVER PLUME POUR FARM—L+t. Brahmas 
exclusively; W. Holland T 

kin Ducks, W. Ch 

in season. Fru yards 

Ckls. M. Boaway, Brookfield, Linn ut vo., Mo. 


— | WHITE H. TURKEYS. i 


Rock Chickens, 75- cents An 1.00 
Buse Brown, Linneus Mo. 


Ms TURKEYS 





“3 ‘Ee weigh 
2 a3 Ibe. ae 
Mrs, 





for sale from the winners 
of js  partioalan at Convention 





T. ONES. P. . 25h, Independence, Mo 
B{Bnoees PLYMOUTH poces and hag mag beng 
TURKEYS for . 


Egazs in season 
P. 8. DUNCAN, hone ‘Clinton Co., Mo, 


B. P. BOCES, EXCLUSIVELY ii 


ENTY-five years in the poultry business; 

bh ave shipped fowls and to almost every 

e. Send of the best 
East ern stock. 


for illustrated metal 
MRs. TE 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 











Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equals the best. 
as cheap as an: Young and o Se and 
ite Leghorns, Barred and White Ply. Rocks 
Black Minorca. Write to day for | a 
. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
INCUBATORS 
sizes to meet 
srery want, "Rellabic simp le, 


catalogue 6 cents, 
GRO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il, 














Wing try Pati “oamp Se Yo 
e ry le Box 
Remedy Co.,8t. Louis, Mo, 


MOTHERS ¥ 





7SO-LAND AND WATER 


200 Pekin. Rouen and Colored ereor7 D 
pA ong a xe Turke: er oo Wi wate P. serine ts nak 
4c stamp for 80- 80- page Iitwetres trated Catalog : . 








FOWLS FOR SALE-750 


Ducks; §0 Toulouse and Emden Geese 7 MB ana 


300 won at7 5 shows in 1900. Bend 
"A. HEYL, Washington, Illinois. 











$5.00 per bag PY will take Poland or 
in Baff and White Rock breeding stock. 
ite your wants. Mrs, J. E- May, Wilson, Mo. 
Wx. Ho. 
hens. White Plymouth Rocks from 9% point 
cock. Mrs, M. A. UAMPBELL, Rosemond, III. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Pie 
Cockerels land china? Pigs of B 
U. 8., Look Me cane Chief Perfection 2d strains, 


‘AS. STANDER, Nokomis, mad a 
B'Wrive 
LLAND TURKEYS, from 16 to 20 Ib. 
FOR SALE! 
call onor 
E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 








potey bet Jone 1 
*atart ri 


Are You Makin 


bo Be He net Sere 


g Mone ney? 


We ha 


720th Eaten POULTRY Bt BOOK 


miners and about the 








DON'T SET HENS = ex. 


soma ace Yormsa Una isn ie awed “= 
PURE BLA BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Dochereto G1.80; Hens $1.00; Trio + Begs $1.00 











MRS. L. M. MO! 
7 Valley Farm, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 
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TRY 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
THAT 
COUGH 


Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
to give their children for whooping cough and 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 8e and $1.00 a bottle. 


HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 

. da ge | 
wo uges to suit ° . 5 
wr 1. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium im any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 


NEVER  }b 


ROOT 








Dana’syiii.EAR LABELS 


stam with any name or address with consecutive 
Isupply forty recording associations and 
cal farme ers and veteri- 

ree. Agen nted. 
70 Main St., West Lebanon, N. HL. 
ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Cheapest. 
strongest, most desirable; 4.000 of them in 42 
states. ‘Tested for 18 


SHAWVER BRO 
Bred for April farrow 


GILT at farmer’s prices. 


W. P. Rock Eggs in season. 
R. S. Thomas, Carthage, Mo. 


LATEST 


ears. Book for stamp. 
HERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 








(Newton's Pacent.)> 


pons.” OUSA ye USE 
Ask yor LOYSANDS yn them or write 
H. BH. BROWN MFG. ©O., - - DECATUR, ILL. 





QUALLED 
cy 
NES 











BOOK ON HOW TO 
DIP AND FEED 


FREE "2% 20 ct. 


and cure Mange, kill Lice and Fever Germs, 
remove Worms, Prevent Cholera, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 4 0 CS 


Write us to-day and save your 
Address Moore's Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo 


POLAND-CHINAS. 














RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NING Poland-Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
second premiums at Edwardsville, Il]., Fal), and 
the same premiums at Mad 
ty Fair. e have a splendid jot of spring pigs to 


offer. ermat eligible to record. 
L. 4. SPLES BREEDING CO.., 8t. Jacob, il. 


8 C U AND TECUMSEH 
« POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
at $10. ilts brea $20, that are right. Pei sonal in 


vestigation solicited. Jersey cattle for sale. 


ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Obinsa 


hogs, istered Jersey cattle and P| tb 
Bock obic Young stock for sale at all times. 


D C EEKS ELDON, MO., Breeder of 
. P) Herefords, Poland Chinas, 

and Buff Plymouth Rocks and 8. C. W 
Leghorns. Young s 


h 
tock and 


ison Coun- 











eggs for sale at 
farmers’ prices, 


POLAND-GHINAS, 


&. L. ORGAN, Co..111. Gag 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
BIG 2 HERDS 
\ 0 screenings 
prices. 
Extra 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! x's" 
i Satisfacti g A may return 
8. C, WAGENER, 
Boone 


S. G. RICHARDS 3° 920%," 
trains o ROC-JERSEYS. 
Write for Prices. 


UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ~ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
Choice gilts bred for early spring pigs, boars ready 
for service, and a thrifty lot of Aug. and Sept. pigs 
forsale. 8. Y. THORNTON, BLACKWATER, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES. 
Large English Bee a as, ,<8 waz" 


vest of breeding... B. P.&. Chi ;. Holstein Ca’ 
tle. G. W. M . MONETT, Mo. 














Duroc Jersey and Chester 
White =p. Top individu- 
crated. rite for let-live 
J. BE. HAYNES, Ames, Il). 








at my expense. Pana, Ll. 


























SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all year » for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


MERINO SHEEP! Bet! American 


and Delaine. 
sion Ee. 90 pA ts = 
je rams. 
L. B. suaPrucE. Stanberry, try Co., Mo. 
REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 














sbefecte 








“FARMS FOR SALE! 


We have many first-class farms to sell in the 
best counties of Missour!. Should you contem- 
late buying or trading .for a write for our 
Free Cotas Catalogue. 
RUTLEDGE & KILPATRICK REALTY OO., 
717 Chestnut 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Can Sell YourF arm 
Fa eG he: detrander, 1315 Filbert 8t., Phila, Pa- 
SALE Sicatea on Onto iver end 

. For lars address 
MBS. ANGELA C. G BY, Olmsted, Illinois. 
OE1 SRE eo et 


Coaland Timber Land 
381 Lincoln Trust Building, 8t. Louis, 
Ri 
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The Pig Pen. 


REMARKS ON CHOLERA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 4 
few hogs dying in this community from 
cholera. I have never had this disease 
among my hogs, and regard its existence 
as being usually due to carelessness on 
the part of the feeders in not properly 
caring for their hogs. Yet when the dis- 
ease gets started in a community, all hogs 
are in danger. One of our cattle 
feeders brought the disease here with a 
bunch of hogs. H. N. HOLDEMAN. 

Crawford Co., Kas. 


WHAT SUCCESS 








In Crossing Duroc-Jerseys on Common, 
Sows? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I would be 
glad to learn through the RURAL 
WORLD from practical tests, what suc- 
cess has attended crossing Duroc-Jersey 
hogs on common sows with respect to 
producing early-maturing merchantable 
hogs. Will it pay to experiment along 
that line? PATRON, 

Newton, Ill. 

Doubtless there are many among 
readers who have tried this cross. Let 
us hear from them. We will be glad to 
hear from the breeders of pure-bred Du- 
roc-Jerseys, too. 


SS 
OATS AND CANE HOG PASTURE. 


Editor RURAL ‘WORLD: A good hog 
pasture can be made by sowing oats and 
cane seed at same time, the usual amount 
of each per acre, say about two and one- 
half bushels of oats and five to six pecks 
of cane seed. Sow at the usual time for 
oats, or a little later, when the ground 
is warm. The oats will come first and 
make a good pasture for hogs or other 
stock. Then when the oats have matured 
the remnant can be cut and harvested, 
and the way is then clear for the sowed 
caneseed to make itself seen, and another 
nice pasture is now coming to the front. 
When from six to twelve inches high, the 
eane fodder will be ready to take the 
place of the oats for hogs or other stock. 
Be careful in turning in cattle and horses 
at first when the feed is luxuriant and wet 
with dew or rain. I like Kansas orange 
cane for this purpose, as it has a bounti- 
ful supply of foliage, and the stalk is soft 
and easily masticated. Oo. C. BURCH. 

Jefferson Co., Neb. 


COMMENDS THE BERKSHIRE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Well, the 
Berkshires demonstrated their worth at 
the recent Fat Stock Show in Chicago. 
Many swine breeders are prejudiced 
against anything with the name of Berk- 
shire. They have in mind the hog by that 
name we had some 20 years ago, a small, 
delicate creature, only fit for gentlemen 
whose farms were on the same plan— 
small and delicate. To-day hogs bearing 
this name are long, broad and deep, big 
boned, and in every sense of the term ideal 
for the farmer. They turn corn into pork 
as fast as any hog living, and at as great 
profit. They are one of the best grass 
breeds known, which is a great factor in 
producing cheap pork. The sows are pro- 
lific and great milk producers, insuring 
pigs of good size and rapid growth. The 
fancier can be assured of keeping his 
hogs up to a high scoring standard as the 
Berkshire breeds true to type. AS for 
beauty, none can come quite up to it. Our 
pigs of 30 days of age are so handsome 
that lady visitors are restrained with 
difficulty from catching the little fellows 
and kissing them. I would rather do the 
kissing act with them than with many 
babies I have seen. BUFF JERSEY. 
Monmouth, Ill. 


———— 
CARE OF THE SOW AND LITTER. 


(A Paper by T. B. Hart, Edinburg, Ill., 
Read at the Recent Meeting of Illinois 
Swine Breeders.) 


This paper cannot be expected to ex- 
haust the details of my subject, therefore 
I shall only touch upon the principal 
factors necessary for the successful “care 
of the sow and litter from farrow to six 
months of age.’”’ 

Upon visiting several of the most prom- 
inent herds of the country, whose pro- 
prietors have become noted for their skill 
and good judgment, the writer has ob- 
served that each and all of them have 
achieved their success by practically the 
same route: First by confining their 
breeding operations to good blood and 
careful management; and, second, by as- 
sociating sound business principles with 
their breeding and feeding operations. The 
writer has observed, too, that the breeders 
whose names go down in history as the 
founders and improvers of the bréeds are 
not the men to be carried away by fads 
and fancies; neither do they rely wholly 
on the high prices of their animals to 
establish their popularity. The superior- 
ity of their animals must be: proven. We 
would conclude, then, that for the suc- 
cessful handling of the sow and litter 
from farrowing time to six months of age, 
that it is absolutely necessary that certain 
provisions be made prior to that event- 
ful period. It is of greatest consequence 
that the sow be fed in a manner to put 
her in the best possible condition before 
farrowing in order to maintain the health 
and vigor of the sow and litter, after far- 
rowing. The feed before farrowing should 
be about the same as after, except with 
old sows it should not be so liberal. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS to 
be considered are shelter, proper feed, 
cleanliness and exercise, good blood, pure 
water and proper matings. Good shelter 
is necessary for obvious reasons; not 
necessarily expensive buildings, but the 
shelter must be warm and dry; cold drafts 
must positively be avoided, as pigs and 
young hogs are, perhaps, more susceptible 
to colds and pneumonia than any other 
animal. Cold drafts will produce these 
afflictions sooner than you know, and 
when the pigs once contract the disease, 
they are only a little way from the grave. 

AT FARROWING TIME.—The shelter 
having been provided and taking for 
granted that the sow is in good strong 
condition, neither poor nor laden with fat, 
it is now necessary to look after the new 
arrivals and get them properly started on 
the road to market and crowd them along. 
THE FEED.—It is conceded by experi- 
enced breeders that for the first three 
days of the pig’s life its dam should be 
fed very moderately on thin slop. Heavy 
feeding at this stage will produce a great- 
er flow of milk than the little fellows 
can consume, leaving the surplus to curd 
in the udder, which in turn will prove 
disastrous to the life of the pig. The feed- 
ing of sour swill while the pigs are young 
will also produce evil results, usually 
causing dysentery, and when this trouble 
once assumes an aggravated form, it is 


Reter most sure to claim some of the best of 





the litter as shining marks. It is probable 


Two hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes remove eighty pounds 
». of “actual” Potash from the 
&%. soil. Unless this quantity 
‘=> is returned to the soil, 
the following crop will 
materially decrease. 


We have books telling about 

composition, use and value of 

fertilizers for various crops. 
They are sent free. 

{, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., 


f 7 sles ean tab RE Borover feed- 
ing of the dam during t%6 @rst week of 
the pig’s life than from any other cause. 
About a week will be required to bring the 
sow up to full feed, and then rush the 
whole family along till weaning time. 

WHEN TO WEAN.—It has been our 
practice to allow the pigs to run and 
feed with their dams till about ten weeks 
old, at which age they will practically 
have weaned themselves. At this period 
a@ separate pen should be provided in 
which to slop and feed the shoats, “‘leav- 
ing the old sow to weep and wail on the 
outside." A couple of ears of corn would 
be good for the old sow, but if it is in- 
tended to keep her over for another lit- 
ter, her principal feed should be grass, 

KEEP PENS CLEAN.—It has been my 
practice to clean out the sleeping apart- 
ments at least once a week, and oftener 
if the bedding becomes damp or soiled. 
Damp bedding is about as disastrous to 
the thrift of the pig as cold drafts. We 
have also made it a business to rake the 
cobs into a heap once a week and burn 
them till they are a bed of coals; then 
drown the fire out and sprinkle some salt 
on the charred mass. The hogs will eat 
great quantities of this, which will serve 
as a good appetizer and conditioner of the 
digestive tract. 

AND THEN.—A good fill of slop once a 
day made of shipstuff and bran, with a 
little oil cake added, a liberal feed of 
corn night and morning on a board floor 
or clean dry ground, access to pure water 
and the range of a good pasture for va- 
riety of feed and exercise, will fill the bill 
for a balanced ration. 

This formula, of course, applies to sum- 
mer conditions, but may be approximated 
in the winter care of swine by a little 
forethought. 

GOOD BLOOD IS ESSENTIAL.—As the 

final success of the litter in the sale or 
show ring is the principal inspiration for 
the extra care of the litter, good blood 
becomes a paramount factor. Good form 
and quality are always at a premium and 
ready sale, and to achieve the greatest 
success, good blood, selection and proper 
mating should be counted as prime fac- 
tors in the care and ultimate success of 
the litter. 
But no matter how fine the feed or how 
expert the care, the razorback or scrub 
can never be fed to produce the model 
hog. 


“Never Root” Hog Tamers are best. 


THE BELLFLOWER BEAUTS SALE 
by W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, IIl., 
was the first public sale of Poland-Chinas 
in 1901. The offering showed the high qual- 
ity possessed by making the highest aver- 
age of any sale held so far this winter, 
and it will take remarkable offerings to 
equal it—$77.72 on 59 head, a total of $4,- 
585.60. . Following is a list of buyers and 
prices paid: 
1. W. P. Wolf, Kewanee, Ill 
2. John McMillen, Decatur, Ill 
. Clark Burgess, Bement, Ill 
. E. W. Foster, Troy, O 1 
° ae Winn & Son, Kansas City, 

° 


. Sam Shelenberger, Camden, O 
. M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill 
. Frank O’Mear, Renselaer, Ind.. 
. A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill.. 
. Ed Burroughs, El Paso, Ill 

. W. G. Huey, Gibson City, Mo.. 
12. Joe Williams, Cisco, Ill 
. A. G. Woodbu 
. C. H. Sutter, Minier 
14%. F. M. Dunn, Piper City, Ill.... 
15. R. E. Boher, Washington, Ill 
16. H. G. Walker, New Madison, O.. 
17. Ira Bryan, Ohio, IIl............... 
18. W. H. Ritter, Arrowsmith, Ill.... 
19. W. H. Kile, sree, Il 
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Cc. C. Brown, Heyworth, Ill 

B. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill 
ilbert Cox, Camden, O 

. J. L. Drennin, Dewey, Ill 

ohn Nichols, Piper City, Ill.... 
. W. Haynes, Centerville, O.... 
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. Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis....... 
. C, Cul m, Danvers, Iii... 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Al- 
ton, Ill.: I consider it my duty to inform 
you personally and possibly.for the bene- 
fit of my fellowmen, of the wonderful 
success I had with your Remedy after the 
worst form of hog cholera had developed 
in my herd, and after losing nearly forty 
per cent by the dreaded disease. 

I employed your agent, J. H. Huntzinger 
of Lebanon, Neb., to come and show me 
how to use your Remedy, and must say 
that I savod every hog that took the full 
amount of treatment, and all are now 
thrifty and well with a wonderful appe- 
tite and the disease broken. I also noticed 
in this community others who have been 
equally successful with your Remedy. 

It seems more difficult to convince peo- 
ple to try the Remedy than to actually 
cure the disease in a herd. I am so well 
pleased that I take the liberty to inform 
you of the facts as they really exist, and 
the wonderful success achieved. Yours 


Sszssssssssssss 


ca 





with further success. 
JOHN J. TROMPEN. 


AMERICAN CHESTER-WHITE REC- 
ORD ASSOCIATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Swine 
Breeders’ Institute held at Columbus, 
Ohio, was a grand success. All enjoyed a 
pleasant and profitable meeting last 
night. The members of the American 
Chester-White Record Association held 
their seventeenth annual meeting and had 
a larger attendance than ever. Officers 
elected were: President, G. T. Cummins, 
Cedarville, Ohio; vice-president, F. A. 
Branch, Medina, Ohio; secretary-treasur- 
er, Carl Freigau, Dayton, Ohio; board of 
trustees, W. H. Pool, Delaware, Ohio; N. 
P. Hershner, Ansonia, Ohio; F. P. Har- 
din, Lima, Ohio; C. Hintz, Fremont, Ohio; 
T. N. Harrod, Bellecenter, Ohio; J. L. 
Berringer, Marion, Ohio; executive com- 
mittee, W. H. Pool, F. P. Hardin, C. 
Hintz. 

CARL FREIGAU, Secretary. 

Dayton, O. 


| The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Cnem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. EB. Shattuck, Secretary, 
Mo. 











Stanberry, 








NOTES FOR THE SHEPHERD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see in your 
issue of December 26 quite an article 
from Secretary Wing on “Ram Breeding 
and Parasites,” which is pretty good. I 
believe his method is a good one. I also 
saw in the RURAL WORLD an article 
stating that toxaline was almost a sure 
cure for stomach worm, but nothing was 
said about where to get it, or how much 
to use. 

There seems to be quite a difference of 
opinion in regard to the use of salt. One 
writer says he does not use it in any way 
for stock or himself. This is quite an 
interesting subject. I have known lambs 
that had free access to salt to have such 
an appetite for it that it would just keep 
them scouring. I took the salt away 
from them and fed them a little in their 
feed and the scouring stopped. Will some- 
one explain this? 

I see Mr. H. E. Sponsler states that 
he has some sheaf oats for his sheep next 
spring. My advice to him would be to 
keep his sheaf oats away from them. 
Threshed oats are all O. K. 

Sullivan Co.,Mo. ERNEST JOLLEY. 


KILL THE SHEEP-KILLING DOGS. 


Editor RURAL, WORLD: I read with 
interest in your issue of January 9 the 
communication of Mrs. Mary Shaw in ree 
| gard to her loss sustained by a sheep- 
| killing dog. I have great sympathy for 
| her and all persons who seem to take so 
|} much to heart the fact of having killed a 
|}cur that was making an onslaught upon 
| their property. I have lived in two 
states and several different counties, and 
have nearly always kept from a small 
flock to 300 or more sheep, and have in- 
variably made it a rule to kill on sight all 
dogs that molest my sheep or prowled 
around my premises, and have done it 
with as little reluctance as I would have 
in shooting a fox or a wolf; and aside 
from a few threats of “giving me a lick- 
ing,’”’ which I have never been so un- 
fortunate as to get, I have never had 
any trouble. A man who will harbor a 
sheep-killing dog is an outlaw and a 
coward, and in the absence of a law that 
will proteet your property, the sooner you 
make such a man know you are the mas- 
ter of your farm and the protector of your 
property, the easier you can get along 
with him. I always keep a dog, and con- 
sider him a useful animal on the farm; 
but if he should bring his master into dis- 
repute by killing mine or any other man’s 
sheep, I would kill him as quickly as I 
would any other dog, and accord to any 
other man the privilege of doing the same. 

Moniteau Co., Mo. J. H. CRAWFORD. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 


Address Before Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka, Kansas, January 9, 
1901, by R. C. Johnson, Kansas. 





It is not my purpose to go back and give 
the origin and early history of the Angora 
goat from its first discovery and develop- 
ment to the present time, but only from 
its first introduction into the United 
States. 

EARLY IMPORTERS. —In 1849 Mr. 
James B. Davis of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, imported from Angora, a province 
of Turkey, in Asia Minor, a bunch of nine 
goats. He kept them five years, and in 
1854 sold his entire flock to Col. Richard 
Peters of Atlanta, Georgia. Since then 
other importations have been made by 
different persons at different times, until 
about 400 Angora goats have been brought 
into this country. The most prominent 
importers were W. W. Chenery of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Chas. 8. Brown and I. 8. 
Diehl of New York, J, 8. Harris, now of 
Montell, Texas, and others. 

VERY LITTLE PROGRESS in breeding 
Angoras in this country was made 
until some time after the war, 
when it was discovered there was 
great merit in them. and people 
in the mountainous districts of Texas, 
New Mexico, California, Oregon and 
Washington began to raise them in large 
numbers. From these states we have 
been getting our supplies. Having plenty 
of free range and desiring to avail them- 
selves of it, they began to cross the An- 
gora on the common Mexican goat, pro- 
ducing a fair shearing goat from the sec- 
ond and third crosses; but it was not till 
after the fourth and fifth crosses that all 
the characteristics of the common goat 
disappeared, and we had a pure white, 
good shearing goat, with long silky muv- 
hair. The results of these different 
crosses are the different grades of goats 
now found on the market. Not till within 
the past four years did the public gener- 
ally begin to know their great value, not 
‘only in converting the waste products of 
the farm into money, but in saving labor, 
time and expense in destroying the weeds 
and brush on the farm. 

COMPARED WITH SHEEP.—I will 
confine myself to the Angora goat as we 
now find it in this country, and to its 
adaptability and usefulness to the farmer 


tween the Angora and the sheep, as an 
illustration, because they are very sim- 
ilar in their appearance, nature and 
habits. The manner of caring for them is 
so much alike that we can get a better 
idea of their value, as we are all familiar 
with the cost and care of handling sheep, 
while the final end of both is to be served 
on our tables as ‘‘delicious spring lamb.” 
MANY GOOD POINTS.—The Angora 
grows to the same size as sheep, but it 
does not mature so rapidly. A six months 
rold lamb will weigh more than a kid of 





in general. I will draw a comparison be-- 





the same age with equal care, therefore 
the goat is not as good to raise for the 
early market; but this is more than offset 
by the fact that it carries its lamb or soft 
joint longer than a lamb does, and its life 
is so much longer than that of.a shéep. 
It is a prolific breeder, and a productive 
shearer until it is 12 and 14 years old. It 
lives and thrives in any climate or coun- 
try where sheep live and prosper, no mat- 
ter how cold or hot. It readily adapts it- 
self to the surrounding conditions, from 
the rich field of the valley, to the rugged 
mountain wastes. All the shelter it needs 
in this climate is an open shed facing the 
south, which it can go under to protect 
itself from the cold rains and snow of our 
northern winters. The rain and snow 
freezes on its long silky hair and forms a 
mass of ice, which chills the goat. Keep 
it dry, especially after shearing, and it 
will stand any amount of cold weather. 
It feeds and does well during the winter 
on corn fodder, 
with a little grain during March and the 
first of April to strengthen it for the kid- 
ding season of May. A goat abhors filth 
and dirt. While it eats every kind of food, 
this must be sweet and clean, with fresh 
pure water to drink. It will only drink 
dirty stagnant water when compelled by 
extreme thirst. It is not best to have the 
does kid too early in the spring, as the 
kids are liable to chill and die during the 
cold, wet weather of early spring. The 
does do not milk so well, and are more 
Mable to disown their kids. Better wait 
till May, when we have warm weather 
and plenty of grass. Both doe and kid do 
better, and it will save lots of trouble. 
The does require the same care and at- 
tention during the kidding season as sheep 
do during the lambing season. The high 
grades and pure bred are more prolific 
than sheep, raising 90 to 110 per cent in- 


crease, 
The Angoras are very hardy animals, 


having lots of sense, are good rustlers 
and will not starve if there is anything in 
the neighborhood to eat. They seem just 
as happy gnawing the bark off a dogwood 
sapling as barking one’s choicest apple 
tree. They feed in flocks, and do not scat- 
ter over the pasture like sheep. When 
alarmed, they will bunch together to de- 
fend themselves. They are browsers, not 
grazers, and prefer weeds and brush to 
grass. They eat the leaves off every tree 
and bush that grows in Kansas, and not 
content with the leaves, they want the 
bark also. They eat every weed which 
grows that I know of, except mullen and 
burdock. They seem “tickled to death” 
when they strike a patch of Jimson weed. 
They are perfectly happy in a bunch of 
smart weed. They watch and patiently 
wait for the thistle to put forth its bloom 
so they can enjoy that rare morsel. Buck- 
brush, which is destroying so many of our 
fine pastures, is their delight. In fact, 
goats are ideal brush exterminators. They 
do it at a casn profit, instead of a costly 
outlay. One writer speaks of them as 
“picking goid off the bushes.’”’ They are 
always sure of a good living, for no mat- 
ter how dry or wet a season may be, it 
always produces brush and weeds. They 
will condescend to eat grass when there 
are no weeds; or brush in sight. After the 
fiost has killed the weeds and leaves, they 
feed during the winter as long as it is not 
covered with snow, on the blue grass 
which grew undisturbed under their feet 
during the summer. Horses, cattle and 
sheep will feed after goats in the same 
pasture, while goats feed on that which 
other animals will not touch. One need 
not sell any of the stock alreddy owned to 
make room for Angoras; the farm is able 
to take care of that much more stock, 
and render that much greater income. 
They are vegetable scavengers; hence 
their value in farm economy, in convert- 
ing into money the weeds and brush on 
which the farmer every year spends time, 
labor and money to get rid of, at the sea- 
son of the year when time is most valu- 
able. This makes the cost of raising An- 
goras almost nothing. 

They make the richest fertilizer trom 
the foliage, and deposit it on the poorest 
and highest spot on the farm, while horses 
and cattle fertilize the richest part of the 
farm, where the grass grows. The day 1s 
not far distant when every farmer will 
have a flock of goats in addition to the 
present stock of’ horses, cattle, hogs and 
sheep, for they fill their place on the farm 
without crowding out any other animal. 

Thus we find Angoras are reclaiming 
thousands of acres of waste land in every 
state in the Union, converting them into 
tillable fields of productive pastures, and 
at the same time making millions of 
pounds of wholesome meat to feed, and 
millions of pounds of fine mohair to clothe 
the people of our land. Being very hardy, 
self-reliant animals and browsers, we will 
soon find our hilly and rough districts, 
which are to-day of no value whatever to 
any other industry, filled with them. 

They are comparatively free from dis- 
eases. A sheep fence will hold them. 
They crawl through a fence, rather than 
jump over it. A twenty-four inch slat or 
woven wire fence with three barb wires 
above it, with posts 14 or 16 feet apart, 
will make a fence that will hold goats, 
horses, cattle or hogs; or better still, a 
seven barb wire fence with posts seven 
or eight feet apart, will hold any animal. 

Angoras are shorn in the spring at the 
same time, and in the same manner as 
sheep, but care must be taken to keep 
them out of a cold rain for a week or 
two after shearing. Their fleece of mohair 
weighs from two and one-half to four 
four pounds on average good goats; while 
extra fine, pure-bred goats will often 
shear eight or ten pounds, which is worth 
from 30 to 40 cents a pound on the market, 
according to the grade and care in hand- 
ling the mohair. 

The skins of Angoras have double the 
value of sheep pelts, because of the furs, 
rugs, robes and kid leather which are 
manufactured from them; while the skins 
of the lower grades sell at about the 
same price as pelts. 

The Angora does are not as good milk- 
ers as the Maltese and Swiss goats, but 
they give plenty for rearing their young. 
They are good, kind and watchful moth- 
ers, and will fight for their kids. They 
are profitable animals in the feed lot. Give 
them like conditions and the same amount 
of grain, they will take on flesh very rap- 
idly, and fatten in one-fourth less time 
than sheep. They respond very quickly 
to good care. 

At the final test of all domestic animals, 
“the butcher’s block,’’ Angoras are not 
found wanting. Their flesh in summer, 
while browsing, has a very delightful 
flavor between venison and mutton, 
which gives the name venison to their 
meat. Being browsers, like the almost 
extinct deer, it is right that they should 
assume the name of deer meat. In win- 
ter, when fattened on grain, the Angora’s 
meat loses that flavor, but acquires a 
mutton flavor. It has none of that wooly 


taste of mutton which is so objectionable 
to many people. Thousands of the goats 
are killed in all our packing houses and 
sold as ‘‘well dressed mutton.” Only an 


straw and coarse hay, |. 
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For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 

Only one Dr. J. H. Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
which is made only by us. Dr. Snoddy’ 

Sept no subetitat package Boware of imitations and ac- 

about bis 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


USE 


Write to-da’ . 
on ae Cholera and ci fat y and teoee onials 
ly. Address, 





Alton, I11.,U.8.A 














POLAND-CHINA 


BROOD SOW SALE! 


OF MISSOURI’S BLACK CHIEF BREEDING, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1901 


“YT OAK GROVE, MO.. 
I will sell 20 Missouri’s Black Chief Sows and Gilts 


bred to ‘‘R’s Perfection 24433’ by 
lings and sprin 
bred to “Chief B 


Boars of same pees: 
es 


CHIEF”’ or bred to his t son. 


“Ohief Perfection 2d”’ 
gilts by ‘‘A’s Chief’’ 21014 (and other 
> clipsed 22499, the best matured son of 
Chief;’’ also 10 open gilts by ‘‘Missouri’s Black Chief,’’ 


and 20 fall year- 
well bred boars) 
**Missouri’s Black 
and a few Spring 


This offering is all by ‘‘MISSOURI’S BLAOK 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


E. E. AXLIN 


E, OAK GROVE, Mo. 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, Marshall, Mo. 


Bids may be sent to the AUCTIONEER or to H. A. HEATH, T 
a by those who are unable to be present. — ee ees 





PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pi 
year the same. ce List. 


b 
D. L. F. ZUMBRO., 


, Sight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Stocked up. Address 
Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


Saod. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


= Your sows 1899 fall farrow and a choice lot of gilts bred to the 


lot of rred and 


AND POULTRY ! 


great state fair first prize winners 


Chief Perfection Jr . and Ideal Tecumseh. Two good spring Hereford Bull calves. A choice 
ite Hi: 





hite Plymouth Recks and Bronze 
thing priced worth the money’ Send for our new cata) Me — th 
JNO. HEDGE 


wy peng oliand Turkeys. Every- 
& SON, Pana, Christian Co., Illinois. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


HEAD to spare at reasonable “¥ 
10 p- ~bed tg prices. 10 boars ready for service. 
ikerels for sale at $1.00 each. We can suit you in price and 


A 4A nice lot of yearling sows 
hatching at $1.00 15; also 
quality. oWrite us at once. **°™ “oe 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


-_. 


Of the best families.at farmers’ prices. Write ‘or what 


you want, or what is better, come and in 


the stock 


W. H. EER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 
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OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL, 


BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLASS 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





expert can tell the difference, as their car- 
casses appear the same when dressed and 
hanging in the meat market. They will 
dress out a larger per cent of meat than 
sheep, hence it is that much more valu- 
able. The meat is more juicy than mutton 
and finer flavor. Then you know what 
you are eating is absolutely healthy and* 
free from diseases. 

Thus we find a new and profitable ani- | 
mal for the farm which will thrive and 
fatten on that which curses the land, 
and the raising of Angoras will take its 
place among the leading industries of the 
country. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


A good, faithful shepherd, who feeds 
with punctuality, hardly knows what a 
foundered sheep is. This cannot be sajd 
of those who use the self-feeder. 

Don’t forget to supply the sheep plenti- 
fully with bran, especially where you 
have not provided roots for them. It is 
both food and medicine to them. 

Don’t allow any dog but you own faith- 
ful “shepherd”’ around the barn, or yards 
now that the ewes are pregnant, or cases 
of abortion will be in evidence. 

Sheep do not like to be kept in too 
close a place. They like plenty of fresh 





air and freedom to go in and out at will. 
They know what is best for them. 








R thirty. 
ciate distilled 
best whiskey 
made and sold it 
direct to con. 
sumers. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
305-307 $. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, 


onto. 
Sets 





| COME TO SUNNY SPOKANE. 


COUNT NOSES 


ff. 


Take the verdict of your live stock, and we ven- 
ture that it is aes 


is 


power. Crush and gri 
separate or mixed. Send for catalog B 
you buy. We mail it free. 








Where sheep are housed to any extent 
the buildings in which they are kept must 
be thoroughly ventilated, for sheep can- 
not bear confinement to anything like 
the same extent as cattle or hogs. 

See that your barn is perfectly venti- 
lated. Ill-ventilated barns are the cause 
of much trouble among our flocks. Of 
course, we must draw the line between 
ventilation and draught. Over-head ven- 
tilation is the proper thing. 


. 

Big money made raising grain, fruit, 
vegetables, stock and poultry. Fine land 
cheap. Write for literature and particu- 
lars. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 
Washington. 


HOW MANY MERINO BREEDS?— 
How many breeds of Merinos are there, 
which is the best for wool and mutton, 
and which bunch the best? C. T. D. Me- 
Quoid, of Missouri, asks in the ‘“‘American 
Sheep Breeder.” 

Answer—There are three kinds of breeds 
of Merinos in this country, viz., American 
Merino, Delaine ¥ o and Rambouillet 
or French Mer’ fe heaviest fleeces 
are produced by e American Merino, 
which is medium in size, but not classed 
as a mutton sheep. The Delaine Merino 
- somewhat larger, bears a good fleece, is 
'plain or smooth bodied and distinctively 
a wool and mutton sheep. The Rambouil- 
let is a still larger variety of Merino, car- 
ries a good fleece, is smooth of body and, 
like the Delaine, a wool and mutton Me- 
‘Tino. All these Merino breeds are alike 
good bunchers, and may be run in large 
flocks. For wool alone, the American 
Merino is generally preferred. For a 
combination of wool and mutton, the De- 
laine and Rambouillet are to be preferred. 
There is no “best” breed. They are all 
good, the “best” being simply a matter 
of fancy with the breeder. 


RAPE FOR SHEEP. 


A couple of correspondents in the 
‘Homestead and Wisconsin Farmer” have 


made the startling discov that rape is 
or ibs through 


5 
a 


a 
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7. he Rlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash eee 
his Ay pry 





2 red sold 
id 


; No. 
braska to for yellow belly; No. 3 
hard had 68 bid; No. 2 spring at 68c; 

CORN-—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 37\c, 
No. 3 at 37@87K%c, latter choice, and most 
sales at 37c; No. 2 yellow at 37%c; No. 3 do 
at 37%c; No. 2 white at 38%c; No. 3 do at 
38 ™%c; St. Charles at 39c. On the curb 
c for mixed and white. 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 3c 
B. and 26c this side; No. 3 at 2%%@25%c; 
No. 2 Northern at 26c and choice worth 
264%4c; No. 2 white at 27%@28c for clipped; 
No. 3 white at 27@27%c; No. 4 white at 

27 


Cc 

RYE—The best bid heard to-day for No. 
2 was 504ec, but none obtainable at that. 

MILLFEED—Scanty offerings of bran 
and a firm market, ordinary in large sks. 
being quotable at 68c and in small sks. at 
69c E. trk., with choice worth more; bulk 
64c. At mill bran jobs at 69@70c and ships 
at 73@75c. 

HAY—Timothy $13 for choice; $12@13 for 
No. 1; $10@11.50 for No. 2; $8.50@9.50 for No. 
2; Gs for No. 3. Clover—$9@l11. 

AW—Wheat on trk. $4.50; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $3@9.75. Timothy 

.70; red top 5S0c for chaff to $8 for 
fancy; : millet 7c@$1.25; Hungarian 70@80c. 


at 





PRICES ON CH CHANGE. 
“The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
Jan ....714n ae Fe 72n 
May ...724@% n 7256-%-735% 724% b 
July ...715% b 7124@.... 72% 
Corn— 
Jan ....36n Py Fa 36% n 
May ...87%@%a ° 38 @37% 37%@%a 
July ...387%@n oseuiches 38% n 
Oats— 
te +» -25% n --@.... 25% n 
May ...25% --@.. md b 
Cash ‘wheat, corn and ‘oats’ ra anged 
Last Year. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....70 @.... 72 @72% 72 @73% 
No. 3 red....674@68% 70 @10% 70 @72 
No. 4 winter.61 @65 66 @é8 65 @é69 
No. 2 hard...66 1%, 68 63844@6914 
No. 3 hard....... con Oe odégpeoes 
No. 2 ... a08-:: 37 @37% 37%@.... 
No,..8* 522.046 31 36%@.... ‘37 7% 
No. 2 white.33 isi 384%4@.... 38%@.... 
No. 3 white.3246@.... 3844@.... 3842@38% 
Oats— 
SS ore 24%4@.... He. ::: 25% @26 
BB. seagend 24%4@. 2544@25% 
No. 2 north.24 26 @26% 
No. 2 white.264%@ a 27% @28 
No. 3 white.25 27 @27% 
No. 4 white.24% 2 n°: 26% @27 





WOOL—Missouri and Illinois—Medium 
eg» 20@20%c; medium clothing, 19@ 
id and low, 17@18c; burry and clear 
mixed, 17@18c; iw) y He 15@1544c; hard 
12@13c; light 15@léc; heavy 
. Arkansas and 
Southern—Medium (fleeces), 19@19%c; me- 
dium (loose), 17@18c; burry, age ray hard 
ag 11@12c. Tubwashed—No. 1, 
No. 2, 23@24c; burry, 18@20c. Angora goat 
hair’Clean and clear, 18@20c; burry and 
cotted, 10@llc. Black and seedy from 4c 
to 6c per pound less. 

EGGS— h lower, but in fair demand 
at the decline, selling at 17c. Held or in- 
ferior less. 

BUTTER—Creamery—Extra, 21@21%4c; 
firsts, 17@19c; seconds, 15@l6c. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, 13@l4c; firsts, 11@12c. Dai- 
ry—Extra, 15@l6c; firsts, 18@l4c; grease, 4c. 
— stock—Choice packed, 10c; poor to 

fai aot Be geet roll, 7@10%c. In a small way, 

pound or ae is charged over the 
en quotation: 

Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 

, 11%c; Y. c; New York, ‘Lec. 

Eimburger, 11%@i2c. Swiss, 14@lic. Brick, 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Straight 
young and old 6c; old roosters 3%c; capons 
10c. Turkeys—Average receipts 64c; heavy 

Du 7c. Geese (top feathered) 
asec Old pigeons and squabs, per doz., 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Turkeys 
at 8c per Ib.; old toms 5%c. Chickens 6%c; 
old roosters 4c. Capons 12c. Slips 8c. 
Ducks 8@9c. Geese 4@6c. 

APPLES—Eastern packed—Baldwin at 
$1.75@2 for No. 2 to $2.75@2.90 for oftnss: 
ame) king, spy and Spitzenburg $3.25 
ifornia bellefieur at $1.50@1.65; Ben avis 


‘A TOES—Northern in bulk on trk. 
(skd. lots 3c per bu. more): Minnesota = 
Wisconsin—Burbank or rural at 
fair to 44@45c for choice to fancy; peeriens 
at 45@46c; rose at 55@60c for red-cut; tri- 
umph %@98c; Michigan vores at 8@44c for 
choice, sound, bright, smooth stock; Red 
River early Ohio held at 75c. 
18) rer roy stiffly maintained on 
per bu. for choice red 
k, del. Quote red Weathers- 
field and yellow ng at 95c in bulk, del.; 
all poorer stock les 

SWEET POTATORS—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 35c, yellow and red nanse- 
mond at 40c per bu. loose, and at $1.75 per 
bbl. for Bermuda and $2.25 for nansemond 
on orders. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $% for large; lady slipper at 7c; Seneca 
at ; pink at l4c; golden seal at 48c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 24c; black 4c; 
Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 8c. 
bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 3c; 
pany leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; wild 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 8c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 36@50c—Southern at 25@40c; 
shearlings at 20@25c. Dry stock, fallen, 


, 8@9c per Ib. 
EES WAX Quote at 27c per Ib. for 


prime. 

DRIED FRUIT—Quote: Apples—Evapo- 
rated rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 3%c to 
4c; chops at %@%c; peelings at %c; sun- 
dried quarters at 3c to 3%c; chops and 
peelings neglected; no price quotable. 
Peaches—Fancy evaporated unpeeled 
halves at 4c; sun-dried at Ic to 2c. 

HONEY—Comb at i10c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@l6éc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7@7%c. 

BROOM CORN-—In light offerings; read- 
ily salable at $50 to $75 per ton. 


. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The supply was liberal, 
though not heavy. It figured something 
over 300 head in the auction and half that 
number additional in other hands. Ap- 
pearance favored a better market than 
last week; Eastern and foreign interests 
were representd by a good forc of active 
buyers, and while the Southern demand 
Was by no means as heavy as is usual at 
this period of year it was better than last 
week, th more ge disposition 
shown by the buyers. Farm buy was 
quite active and in most all potent re- 
spects the market was better than the 
commencement and meral conditions 
last week, partly in view of the fact that 
new and wider orders have been let for 
horses for the British Army. The quality 
of the bulk of offerings, had it been bet- 
ter, would have further redounded to the 
strength and activity of trading, though 
some very good chunks were o ered and 
sold on the afternoon nang 

vy draft—Com- 
S choles to bor 
1,150 to 
to $70; good to choice 
0 $90. Coach come and cobs—Fair oe 
good $135 to $175; choice to extra, $200 to 
Horses for the South—Small, light 
$25 to $50; choice to 
uthern drivers, large, 
$85 to $125. Sort rt chunks—1, to 1,406 
Ibs., oo to good $75 to $90; choice to ex- 
tra $9 to $120. “Business feeble gg to 
good $8 Sto $110; choice to extra ge ng 
Saddiers for Southern use—Fair to 
$55 to $75; choice to extra $30 to $125; thacy 
ted and New York saddlers $150 to $300. 


. 


nferior horses—Common, small plugs 
to $30; heavy work plugs $25 to 
'y confronted the 


buyers on the commis: t Mon- 
day, yet it was not excessive, though the 
proportion of small and common mules 
overbalanced the run of strictly good 
mules. Opening trade was quoted vari- 
ously around a steady basis. me buyers 


said that salesmen were asking stronger 
ED 


Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat may result in an 
incurable Throat Trouble or 


¥ Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





prices than last week, and again it was 
said that dealers were bidding easier 
prices for the common kinds, bat strong 
for the good ones. At all events the early 
market was not marked by much oda: 
transactions were light. Some of the d 

ers thought the conditions favoring the 
Southern trade were not as good as at the 
opening of the week before. So far as 
sales went it was a practically steady 


RT ULE Hee (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years o 

14 a emule range. 
14 hands, bulk of sales.. 


00 to 70.00 
14% hands, extreme range. 6.00 to 85.00 
14hy hands, bulk of sales.. 70.00 to 80.00 
15 hands, extreme a -00 to 115.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.. 90.00 to 100.00 
15% hands, extreme range .00 to 135.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.. * 100.00 to 120.00 
7 = bay hands, extreme 
coseue bas. Ganentasene 110.00 to 165.00 
16. to. RS hands, bulk of 
Cecces S00 coceseesecese 125.00 to 140.00 


The “frst line of quotation in each class 
is calculated to represent the full range 
from common to extra. Dealers, however, 
often classify superlative bunches (all 
tops) for buyers, which sometimes sell 
considerably above the highest quotations. 
The second line of quotations signifies the 
bulk of sales and generally represents the 
various classes as they are sold on the 
commission market, more or less mixed, 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Professor Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has arranged to supply ‘“‘The Delineator™ 
with six articles in relation to various 
problems of housekeeping. The first ar- 
of house arrangements. Just one sentence 
and is devoted to “‘The House We Keep,”’ 
touching in a general way on the details 
ticle appears in the February number, 
will illustrate the line of her thoughts. 
She says: “The educated woman of the 
twentieth century will plan her kitchen 
before she settles upon her parlor.” 

The January number of ‘““‘The American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine’ opens 
with a timely article descriptiye of the 
training of naval apprentices at the New- 
port, Rhode Island, station. The writer is 
Doctor Cassard, chaplain in the United 
States navy, and by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject he is able to 
give a particularly interesting account, 
which is illustrated by snap-shot pictures. 
Published monthly by the Methodist Mag- 


azine Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. -One 
dollar and fifty cents a year. 
The January number of “Leslie’s 


Monthly,” which represents the new cen- 
tury, may fairly be taken as establishing 
the high-water mark of mechanical ex- 
cellence in magazine making in an inex- 
pensive form. The editors are conven- 
tional enough to believe in appearances, 
and they wish to call especial attention to 
the looks of, the Monthly—the printing, the 
paper, the illustrations and the general 
“make-up.’’ The illustrations show the 
best results yet achieved by ten-cent mag- 
azines. The paper is opaque; the print in 
single column, big and clear—the best 
print for weak eyes which any illustrated 
magazine of to-day has to show. 

There is much in “The Housekeeper” 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) to interest every one, 
it addresses itself particularly to women, 
giving so much that is useful and helpful 
to the average housewife, that all must 
find keen enjoyment in its columns. It 
tells the homemaker how to cook, how to 
dress, how to care for her babies, how to 
raise flowers, and it also keeps her fairly 
well informed concerning current events. 
When twelve issues of such a magazine 
are to be had for fifty cents, it is not to 
be wondered at that the number of its 
readers reaches into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

E. C. STERNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y., 
are sending their book “‘How to Make 
Poultry Pay,” free to any one writing for 
a copy, and it is worth writing for. The 
information contained in this little book is 


not given merely as their own, but is 
based upon the experience and observa- 
tion of the foremost poultry authorities in 
the country, who have devoted a life- 
—— to the study and care of poultry. 
on’t delay. Send for a copy at once. 

This number of the ‘‘Ledger Monthly,”’ 
the first number of the new year, 1901, con- 
tains new and attractive features which 
render it more interesting and valuable 
than ever before. There is a greater 
amount of useful information and a larger 
diversity of articles on topics interesting 
to women. A new department, entitled 
“The First Necessities of Good House- 
keeping,”’ by Cornelia’C. Bedford, will be 
found especially interesting to housekeep- 
ers. The article entitled ‘‘Possibilities of 
the Kitchen Garden,” by Alma J. Noble, 
is one which appeals to all mothers and 
all who have the care and training of 
young girls in their charge. Miss Emma 
Rayner’s serial grows more and more in- 
teresting with each succeeding install- 
ment. These are only a few of the more 
prominent articles in this number. Price 
of the “Ledger Monthly,” one dollar a 
year, ten cents per copy. Robert Bon- 
ner’s Sons, publishers, Ledger Building, 
New York. 


‘CLAY CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing a very mild winter. in this section. 
Stock of all kinds is doing well. Wheat 
has taken deep root, and ff there is not 
too much freezing and thawing in the 
latter part of winter and early spring it 
should make a good crop. 

Farmers are talking soy beans and cow 
peas for feed and renovating purposes. 
So far but few have been planted. Last 
season I experimented in a small way 
with the Early Dwarf and medium soy 
beans and the Early Dwarf and medium 
eéw peas. All did well considering I had 
all to learn, not having seen any grown 
before. 

THRESHING COW PEAS.—In 
RURAL WORLD M. Larmon says 
the question is how to thresh I 
found no great difficulty in threshing my 
crop of 2 or 30 bushels. I let the beans | 
and peas cure well and get quite dry. I 
hauled them to the barn and spread them 
from two to three feet deep on the floor, 
and put the horses on and tramped them 
out. I cleaned them with a wheat fan. 
There were very few split or mashed ber- 
ries, as the deep vines on the floor pre- 
vented them from being injured. The soy 
beans and cow peas have, I think, come 
to stay. I will experiment more largely 
next season. Time and experience will 
solve the question how to cultivate, har- 
vest and thresh to the best advantage. I 
would be pleased to learn the experience 
of others through the RURAL WORLD. 

W..E. HARBAUGH. 
FRESH SEEDS. 

Attention is directed to a matter of su- 
preme importance to all who buy seeds of 
any kind, which is that they are strictly 
fresh grown. If from old stock—that 
which has been carried over as much as 
one season—it is likely that but few will 


contain a vitality to germinate. 
A new seed h use in Bt. Louis is now 
open en business 6s and its stock is entirely 
fresh. Its principal proprietor was, for a 
years, with a promi 





the 


ober, of y ap - 
ment concern; he thoro ly knows his 
ess guaran 
1 of ev he Tite. This 
gentleman is Mr. Wm. Pi 


name recognized by many. 
advertisement of this new seed house 
pears in another column and should 
noted. Readers can write at once for what 
they may need and special prices will 

rode "Con or Third 

& Produce Co., 1107 North 

street, St. Louis. 





A TENNESSEE LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The winter in 
Middle Tennessee has been simply delight- 
ful. But yesterday evening at about 4 
o’clock the cold wave from the north 
spread it southern wings over us, and 
this morning the mercury registered 2% 
degrees. Ice had formed seven-eighths of 
an inch. It is the coldest of the 

The late sown wheat—October 15 to No- 
vember 20—looks quite promising, having 
suffered very little from that common 
pest, the Hessian fly. Oats are in fine. 
condition. Our peaches and plums are full 
of fruit buds, and if not caught by late 
frost in spring, there will be an abund- 
ance. 

PREVENTING POTATO ROT.—To our 
Texas brother who has trouble to keep his 
petatoes, I will say, if they show signs 
of rot at digging time, leave them in the 
ground. They will rot less in the hill than 
in piles, however airy the place may be. I 
followed this plan in Missouri and further 
south with satisfactory results. Should 
they continue to rot after digging—say 
some time in October—then dust them 
over with air slaked lime; don’t be afraid 
to use it freely. 

It is now 20 years since I began treat- 
ing my sweet potatoes with lime, rolling 
every potato in the lime before putting 
them away for the winter, and it pays well 
for the trouble, especially where one has 
not a perfectly dry place to keep.them. 
The lime will absorb the moisture and 
does not injure the sprouting in the least. 
I always wash off the lime before put- 
ting them in the hot bed, but whether 
this is necessary I do not know. 
MAKING RYE HAY.—If Ex-Hired Man 
wishes to make rye hay he should not sow 
sparingly—about 60 pounds of seed per 
acre, having regard, of course, to size of 
grains and quality of his soil. My experi- 
ence has been most satisfactory to cut 
from beginning to the end of blooming 
time; not later. If cut early it will make 
some second growth depending, of course, 
upon weather and soil, but not enough to 
pay. To sow in September, and pasture 
in spring till early in May and then plow 
under for corn, has given good satisfac- 
tion in our latitude and soil. But in our 
climate and soil a better plan is to follow 
wheat immediately after harvesting with 
cow peas and corn the following spring. 
Although where a cover crop is desired, 
the peas can be followed with rye and 
pastured as noted above, and then the 
ground planted to corn. This course leaves 
no idle time for the ground to nurse 
weeds, etc. 

THE FIRST APPLE.—Our friend who 
showed a crab apple and called it a speci- 
men of the Almighty’s apples, did not go 
back far enough. To find a true specimen 
of His fruit one must needs go to Eden— 
6,000 years back. The thorns on the crab 
apple tree are a standing testimony to 
the truthfulness of God’s word as to the 
consequences of the original error in Eden, 
Grime’s Golden is an apple of rare qual- 
ity, but it is not likely that it is equal 
to the fruit our primeval parents ate prior 
to that fatal mistake. It is snowing. 
Mercury 30 degrees. PACIFIC. 
Ethridge, Tenn. 





AN OREGON LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: My favorite 
book, in boyhood days, was Francis Park- 
man’s “California and Oregon Trail,’’ de- 
scribing a trip across the great plains 
about the time of the Mexican war. It is 
written in diary form and often mentions 
emigrant trains bound for Utah or the 
“Oregon country.” Since coming west I 
have met perhaps a dozen old settlers who 
crossed the plains with ox teams nearly or 
quite fifty years ago, the trip occupying 
about six months. Their stories of the trip 
and of “conquering the wilderness’ make 
the days of the Indian and buffalo, de- 
scribed by Parkman, séem much less dis- 
tant. Nearly every farm house is equipped 
with the old-fashioned fireplaces. Where 
wood is plenty, as it is here, they certain- 
ly are to be preferred to heating stoves. 
“Packing’’ was in many places, and is 
yet in some, the only means of transporta- 
tion to “ranches,” man-power alone being 
the means used sometimes. Even at the 
present time many roads become impassa- 
ble for wheeled vehicles in winter. A pe- 
culiar custom of electioneering for local 
officers here is to decorate the roadsides 
with posters like a Kansas sale bill re- 
questing the passer-by to ‘Vote for John 
Doe, candidate for »”” etc. 
A coming political question on the coast 
will be to extend the Chinese exclusion 
law and include the Japanese, who are 
coming over by thousands and monopoliz- 
ing railroad work and fruit-picking, and 
crowding the whites in many other lines 
of work and business. They are sober, 
industrious and quick to learn, which 
makes them strong competitors with the 
average white laborers. They also work 
cheap—section hands get $1 per day and 
board themselves. 

Oregon has been experimenting a little 
with ‘‘Paternalism’’—loaning money be- 
longing to the school fund on real estate; 
the result is that the state now holds sev- 
eral hundred farms which she would be 
glad to sell at a “bargain” and pocket the 
loss. O. E. 8. 

Douglass Co., Ore. 


GET GOOD TOOLS. 





A good many of our contemporaries 
have devoted more or less space to a very 
interesting, and we think, valuable, dis- 
cussion on the improved conditions of 
American agriculture at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, as contrasted with 
— revailing 100, or even 50 years ago. 

e is so marked that it is very 
difficult for most of us to realize under 
what disadvantages our great-grandfath- 
ers wrested a living from the soil. f 
have contributed to 


rtant part nor con- 
tter methods as im- 
proved machinery. The progressive farm- 
er, the man who makes money, who gets 
ahead in the world—is the man who takes 
advantage of every opportunity for sav- 
ing time and lahor. 

We have always been advocates of im- 
proved farm ipiplements. They mean 
becter crops and bigger profits for the 
farmer; but, of course, we must use dis- 
crimination in purchasing them. It does 
not pay to buy a poor machine at any 
price. At the same time we need not go 
to the other extreme and pay doubie 
prices for an implement simply use 
it has somebody’s name painted on it. 
this connection we would call atten- 
to the new catalog of the Marvin 
Smith Company, , Lil, the largest 


exclusive Snah-order farm implement 
house in the world. Their a re bad cenit 


of in his work, from the 
largest machinery down to the simplest 
garden hose = shingle nail; and the prices 
eaee are simply astonishing when we 
into consideration the guaranteed 
pa of these poets and the years of 
reputation behind th know that 
many of our readers are regular patrons 
Of this howne-and we have yet to ear of 
the first cause of dissatisfaction. Indeed, 
it is one of the rules of the Marvin Smith 
oe that their customers must be 
y satisfied; if not, the purchase money 
is ag tem without a wenenion. It is a 
good house to do business with, esentatiy 
as they : tee > save SF chee ye os |e 
every article you buy. no 
send for ‘this catalog, and look up their 





— offer in our columns from time to 
me. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


A catalog of farms that are for sale or 
exchange in nearly one-half of the coun- 
ties of Missouri, has just been issued 
from the press, and in which is given a 
thorough description of the soil and pro- 
ducts best adapted for each locality. This 
information is from official and strictly 
reliable sources, and adds much to the 
value of the book. The farms offered 
range in price from $700 each to thousands 
of dollars, and every piece of property is 
fully and accurately described, a matter 
of importance, as with this catalog, the 
reader can at once decide what he wants 
and-where he wants it, as well as the 
product peculiar to the county in which 
the property is situated. The firm issuing 
this publication is an old and reliable con- 
cern. It can dispose of farms through sale 
or exchange anywhere in the United 
States, and its business methods are “open 
and above board.”’ Parties who are inter- 
ested in buying, selling or exchanging a 
farm in Missouri (or elsewhere) should 
ask for a copy of the valuable catalog 
here referred to. Address Rutledge & Kil- 
patrick Realty Co., 717 Chestnut street, 
St. Louis. 





FOR THE INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
BOOK. 


4 Deowion er That Every Man Who 
as orses, Cattle, Ho 

Should Have. ee 
The International Food Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., will send to all who 
will send their address and answer four 
questions which appear in their adver- 
tisement on page 4, a copy of their illus- 
trated stock book. This is the largest 
stock food factory in the world. The book 
issued by the company is the finest ever 
presented by any such concern. It is re- 
markable that so large a book and so ex- 
pensive a one will be sent to all who ask 
for it. One thing must be the conclusion 
of those who receive the book, and that is 
that the company certainly manufactures 
a stock food and remedy for diseases 
which is all and more than is claimed 
for them. If the food were a cheap article 
certainly no concern would waste money 
giving away books of the kind that is 
being sent out by the International Food 
Company of Minneapolis. This book is so 
valuable that those who are not eligible 
to receive it on the conditions named 
should order one and pay for it. Because 
the book is a handsome affair and full of 
interesting things to men, women and 
children, it cannot be given to those who 
are not in the stock business of some 
kind. The book contains 187 colored en- 
gravings of celebrated horses, cattle and 
hogs.- It tells of the different breeds and 
gives practical points on breeding and 
the general care-of stock. It tells you 
how to fatten your stock, how to detect 
disease, and how to doctor. There are 
handsome pictures of horses which have a 
reputation all over the world; tells their 
pedigree and racing records. You will 
find the pictures of the world’s premium 
winning cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
From this book you will get an idea of 
how to construct a poultry house. This 
book contains 160 pages and should be in 
every home. It is a good thing for the 
children, for they learn something about 
the live stock and poultry, and by increas- 
ing their admiration and interest in such 
animals make them better men and wom- 
en. There is a world of useful informatoon 
and influence in the book, and it is little 
short of magnanimous in the Interna- 
tional Food Company in supplying the 
people with them. Remember the com- 
pany even pays the postage on the books. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
druggists refund the money if Sas a to cure. 
BE. W. GROVE'S signature is on each bo 


THE IMPROVED Ne sa a CITY 
GRINDING MILL. 


The cld adage that ‘‘willful waste makes 
woeful want,”’ is just as true to-day as it 
was then spoken long 
years ago. In no place 
will this truism apply 
with so much force as 
in the feeding of live 
stock. With many it 
is still the practice to 
to allow the hogs and 
and cattle toshell and 
grind the corn i. the eat, with great loss in 
both grain and animal energy. The care- 
ful man, the reading, thinking fellow that 
always tops the market, because of fine 
finish, knows better than this. He grinds 
his feed, and thereby not only saves in 
feed, but derives a much greater value 
from the grain he does feed. Among the 
many good machines now on the market 
for grinding grain for stock purposes, we 
know of none which stands out more 
prominently than the Improved Quaker 
City Grinding Mill. It is manufactured 
by A. W. Straub & Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and A handled in the West by the A. 
W. Straub & Co; of Chicago, Ill 

This mill is well and favorably known, 
having been upon the market since 1867. 
They are made of the best procurable 
material in a most superior manner. 
They crush und grind ear corn alone, or 
mix other grain with it at the same time. 
The reader will observe the double hop- 
pers, and this is their purpose. The small 
grain hopper is equipped with automatic 
shaker feed, which insures evenness of the 
resulting meal or feed. The mill is easy 
to adjust and regulate, and in eaane 
shelled corn alone can be set so as 
produce the finest family meal. 

Another mill of extraordinary quality 
and value is the Double Quaker City Mill. 
As its name indicates, it grinds the feed 
twice through two mills operating on the 
same spindle, and is the only mill which 
does this. It apavetes just as easily as 
the single mill here shown. This double 
mill is designed more particularly for 
those who desire to do custom grinding, 
and is practically perfect for the purpose, 
These mills are equipped with sackers and 
sifters when ordered by the purchaser. It 
will pay any intending purchaser to look 
into the merits of these mills before buy- 
ing. Write to the nearest office for cat- 
alog, circulars, prices, etc. Kindly say 
that you saw this article in our paper. 


THE FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 


So much that is commendatory has been 
said of the Folding Sawing Machine, man- 
ufactured by the company of that name, 
in Chicago, Ill., that we feel like again 
calling it to the attention of our read- 

ers. We are therefore presenting a cut 
of the machine herewith and pointing out 
a few of its leading features and ad- 
vantages. 
























Many of our readers in this and other 
states are using the sawing —, and 
if it were not entirely sa we 
should have heard something to othe ef- 
fect long ago. For the benefit of our new 
pe yee ge and all who are not acquaint- 

ae "aaer description. 

e the place 
cross-cut saw. It does thi: 
saves the time of the extra man; it will 
saw more wood, cross-cut more logs, saw 
down more trees than two men can with 
the ordinary saw. It adjusts itself to all 
kinds of lands, hillside, uneven places, 
pend it folds up bar ge J and is easily con- 

eyed to place, , it is well 
wo pron See 


a& mac 








GIVEN AWAY. 
Wewill preere six plants of Corsican, 
biggest strawberry on earth, ifyou will 
send us 15c. for one new subscription to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


six Months. Established twenty 
years ago. It has 6o,c00subscribers who 
Say it's the best ae ds mead eo Me 
America. Send for free samp! 


Green’s Fruit pr 


Rochester, N. Y. “ 








ad 


PUBLIC 


Families. The Riversid 


lands with us. 


KIRK B. ARMOUR, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


JA 





will sell Ten Head of the Celebrated Shade- 


SALE! 





120 HEAD 


ARMOUR-FUN 


IMPORTED 4nN° AMERICAN 
HEREFORDS, 


Kansas City, February 19th and 20th. 


We shall offer a Grand Lot of Bulls and 
Cows from the best Am 


KHOUSER 


erican and English 
e Hereford Cattle Co. 


S. A. FUNKHOUSER, 


Plattsburg, Mo. 





MAPLEHURST, our eastern Tennessee 





advertiser, writes: “Please say to your 
readers that Maplehrust has three young 
Shorthorn bulls and six heifers, deep red 
with but little white, straight-lined, 
square-ended; also two registered Poland- 


SEEDS 


BARDEN, 


“State your wants. your wants. 
Catalog Free by mail. 





FIELD AN 


of your 


FLOWER.“ 


ends t) 


—For oe and the 
and ad- 
‘coeds, we will 


D, 


mail you 10 five coms papers of — AN. wee and flower 
seeds. Large consumers of seeds send for our special prices. 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








China sows, steady, true breeders of large 
litters, and one boar just in their prime, 
that I will sell low if taken in ten days. 
We have just heard from four coops of 
pea-fowl and turkeys sent into your west- 
ern reader’s yards. One orders another lot 





SEEDS 


OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm. 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh. 
No carried over stock on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
uoted by return mail. 
t. Louis bers. and Produce Co. 
07 N. 3d8t., St. Louls, Mo. 











and the other is only kept from it by 
overcharges, in excess of regular rate, by 
express companies. Would advise buyers 
of fine poultry or stock coming a distance 
by express to have their shipments pre- 
paid; then the companies can’t collect the 
extra full charges they nearly always put 
on after leaving point of shipment. 
Russellville, Tenn. 


We reproduce herewith—very inade- 


RUPTURE: 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


CURED 


REMEMBBHR, I have practiced right in 8+. 
Louis nearly years and cured over 3,000 
ti, Py Bt Bigs Seay 
o Pain; No Enclose 4 cts. 
gr Booklet on ituptrre, 
WIN, M . D., Suite 909 Holland 
Bidg., 211 N. 7th street, st. Louis. 








quately, but as best we can in black and 
white—the beautiful cover of the Heller 
Chemical Co.’s new catalog. It is one of 
the handsomest and certainly the most 
complete of the kind we have ever seen. 
The cover is lithographed in many colors 
on heavy linen; the book contains 144 
large pages, 1,500 illustrations and gives 
eut rate prices on more than 15,000 ar- 
ticles—household and standard remedies, 
pills, tablets, live stock and poultry rem- 
edies, toilet preparations, rubber goods, 
paints, oils, brushes and in fact everything 
found in a complete drug store. he 
THE ONLY M 0 UG MOUSE I THE 
CSTAS.L'SKEeo 1694 


cs You Sea 











prices ntted will be a revelation to our 
readers, as they are from 15 to 75 per 
cent below -those of retail dealers. The 
book should be in every house in the land, 
for it will save the purchaser many dol- 
lars in the course of a year. The Heller 
Chemical Co., the only mail-order drug 
house in the world, is reliable, and our 
readers may de epend upon fair treatment. 
Send 10 cents for this catalog, which will 
be refunded with your first order. See 
their advertisement in another column. 
Address Heller Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill., 
and mention this paper in writing. 








ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compiled 
or furnished complete at attractive prices. 
Address THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo 





ine Large Bronze Beemer and Sil- 


ver aaa Golden W andottes. 
Ss. A. UREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 


h scoring White Langshans, Buff Rocks, eggs’ 
$140. 10 White Langshan hens, first $9 takes them; 
Cockerels. rs. L, Mumpower, Chillicothe, Mo, 
arge En 
L*s.5 








lish Berkshires, all ages. Write 
GE38, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 


Something for 


i Peopl 
Sporting People. 
Book of 300 pases beautifully bound. Full .of 

th he most wonderful book ever pu’ - 
lished. German, French and English tranalstion: 
In some countries prohibited, Everybody 
should have one. Sent wponrely. sealed upon re- 
ceipt of one a MORRIS & CO., 
.. 6 East Randolph S8t., Chicago, lil. 








THE 
Keeley 
w& Ure 


OUR ADVANCE AGENT 


Double Board Hardened Steel Plow, hard as glass all over. 






Shorthand, ano ag ~ yg ‘xineet ach senmette 
Spelling, Penmans! ines 00) ging r 
the city, Day an ht sess: Send ‘ir. 


obacco and 


2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
hine and other Narcotic Dru 


Using, Neurasthenia, 
Cigarette addictions. 


Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 


DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 
Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Local and long distance telephone. 


Lindell 155, 





hebest 


We have other 16-inch plows for 7%, 
money refunded. Send for 


ae in. yobs 
teed to scour 


seats 


plow on earth atany eg il 





arrow y 
pep ta ie ae 
nd get ready for rapring work. 
HAPGOOD PLOW CO., 






Box 48, Alton, lil. 


1.50 extra. The only plow factory in the U.S. selling direct to the farmer. 








and handy besides. 
of the very best materi 


INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 


are cheap in price, but in price only. 


“Take Down” 


guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a: $25.00, but 


they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
Winchester Shot Guns are made 


als that can be procured, a 


thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. 
FREE—Sena name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN, CT. 


ES SS 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


STE RCIAL 
Luter 


thor- 





culars address 
a & Franklin Aves..8t.Louis 
Peamemle 1876. 


Waveney 


Shorthand and Business College. 





r Cc 
cular. 219. hao, 2 1 and "283 Odd Fellows 
Building St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—POSITION. 





By a thorough practical sheep, cattle, hog raiser, 
breeder of many years’ Pao tg =~ as — 
dled a large 
farm er ranch, or I woule take half interest ona 
put labor against capital with the right party. Am 
thoroughly capable and will consider nothing but 
first-class propositions, Gilt edgedrefs. J.W.J. 
Care Rural World, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Seed Corn to 


Get your seed cornin famous Mason County, the 
best corn county in the world. ares make a mis- 
take, buy dried mm is tested 
and always grows. Oar favorite variesies a e Sut- }- 
ton’s Favorite White, Pride of Mason Cour- 
ty (white), Premium Yellow Dent and Im- 
proved World’s Fair (yellow); cannot be beaten 
anywhere in the corn belt. Sutton’s Favorite 
White isa —— yielder, a pt sage = both north 
and south. sm matures early. 
Premium Yellow ‘Dent isa regular gold mine; a 
guia, small > ee big nem matures in 90 days. A 
ke from time h 


until chipped. 91.00 per ba wg he # sacks 10c.; 4 bu. 
sacks free Sond be les and catalog. 
T° NN. SUTTON ‘< ON., Mason City, Ill. 














EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE. 





“Among the Ozarks,” 








The Land of Big Red Apples. 
Is an att ive and book, 
hand ill d with views of 


South Missouri scenery, including the 
famous Olden ~— farm of 3,000 acres in 
Howell county. It pertains to fruis rais- 
ing in that great fruit belt of America, 
the southern slope of the Ozarks, and will 
prove of great value, not only to fruit 
growers, bot to every farmer and home 
seeker looking fora farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
giving detailed information relative to 
mining region of Northern 


iy ex: 
zinc and lead mining district in the 
pte el This district, praétically unde- 


ity of a iifetines. Th mph ill 
oan a me. 8 m™) t be 
failed free. Te sculls 





wil sell for 


FOR SALE! 


e No, 8 Zimmermann Fruit and Vegetable 
toons p rator in D portent condition; factors price $100. 





* 35,000 oo SKUNK SI SKI 
ate 


John W. Staley 202 N. 9th, St. Louis. 
HIGHEST CASH PRICE PAID FOR 
NS Correspondence 
. Solicited. 
& 24, Cincinnati, oO. 





TORNADO 





BROAD-CAST 





(REBUILT MACHINERY 


ond SU PLINS 06 Bees Dn, Larg- 












STOCK 


saz SALA 3 





es 
Itis not 


The most pertect schine now a 
1 board of m, but is a complete 
pan onigy — wagon. id wagon. Wastes 


no in. W 
lustrated Circu factu 
Hilwtrate AGRICULTUBAL CO. 















make Sees, We 
ter and an’ 

ders, Cal etc. 

circulars. 


for 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, Ih 





SEEDS THAT SURELY GROW. 


The cost of seeds compared with the 
value of the crop is so small that a few 
cents saved by buying second rate seeds 
will amount to many dollars lost when 
the harvest is gathered. Farmers have 
fourtd out by many costly failures what a 
risky thing it is to buy seeds without 
being pretty sure that they are reliable 
and true to name. The latest catalog 
of the seed house of D. M. Ferry & Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., is a reminder that thou- 
sands of farmers in the United States and 
Canada have pinned their faith to the 
reputation of this great firm. During a 
business career approaching half a cen- 
tury in time Ferry’s seeds have won an 
annual increase in popularity, which is 
perhaps the best evidence that they grow 
and give satisfaction. Ferry’s Seed An- 
nual for 1901 is a useful guide in selecting 
seeds for the farm, the truck garden and 





J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo 





labor and money. 














the flower garden. It is sent free on ap- 
plication. 





WRITI rQO 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLBES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


HIC AGO 


AL TON 





Oe ea address 
D. BOWES, A: : ———e Agent, 
; T. 3 


. Louis, 








